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CHRONICLE 


Home Review of the Week.—The Marquis de Villa- 
lobar, the new Spanish Minister to Washington, arrived 
early in the week. He spoke freely of his purpose to 
encourage trade relations between the two countries, 
“which, because of the present cordial feeling between 
Spain and the United States, and because of the ex- 
cellent opportunities for greater trade, should be vigor- 
ously cultivated.” The date of President Taft’s meet- 
ing with President Diaz of Mexico at El Paso, Texas, 
has definitely been set for October 18. The Executive 
Committee of the American Hebrew Nationalist Asso- 
ciation of New York decided to ask President Taft to 
rescind Immigration Commissioner Williams’ order com- 
pelling immigrants to have $25 before being allowed to 
land. Twenty thousand men are wanted by the wheat 
raisers of Minnesota and the two Dakotas to harvest the 
1909 crop. All available sources of information indicate 
that there is this year a larger wheat acreage than ever 
before in Minnesota, and that the increase in the 
Dakotas is from 8 to 10%. Among the birthday 
tokens received by Cardinal Gibbons on the completion 
of his seventy-fifth year last week was a certificate of 
life membership in the famous corps of the Albany 
Burgesses. He consented to his election as honorary 
chaplain of the corps. Among the twenty-five life mem- 
bers of the organization the Cardinal will find as asso- 
ciates King Edward VII, Theodore Roosevelt and other 
notables here and abroad. The tariff tangle appar- 
ently will depend on President Taft’s influence with 




















Congress for its final settlement. The Senate, as is 
known, stands for a tax on hides, the House has ap- 
proved the placing of hides on the free list. The Presi- 
dent will be informed that there are not enough votes to 
pass the bill with a free hides provision and that if he 
wishes it to become a law with this provision he must 
secure the votes. The conferees, therefore, will lay the 
completed bill before President Taft and say that it rests 
with him to get Senate votes for free hides with lower 
rates on leather products or to get House votes for 7% 
to 10 per cent. duty on hides. After half an hour’s 
debate the Senate decided that the President should notify 
the Governors of the States that the income-tax amend- 
ment resolution had been passed by both houses of 
Congress. 





Galveston’s Sea Wall.—The storm that swept South 
and West along the Texas coast last week, “ manifesting 
in its course some of the most violent cyclonic disturb- 
ances,” wrought considerable damage to life and property 
on the Texas sea board and in many inland towns. 
Though Galveston stood right in its path while it moved 
at a velocity of 76 miles an hour and the barometer 
dropped to within two degrees of the 1900 record, the 
sea-wall remained impregnable against a tidal wave and 
hurricane equal in intensity to the storm-flood that de- 
stroyed the city September 8, 1900. The Galveston Com- 
missioners were able to issue the assurance that “the 
great sea-wall has vindicated its efficiency and protected 
the city and its people. The great wharves and shipping 
interests suffered no damage and not a life was lost.” 
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Archbishop Ryan on “ New Religion.”—The venera- 
ble Archbishop of Philadelphia touches the core of the 
fallacy underlying the suggestion of a new religion 
founded on humanitarianism, advanced by President 
Emeritus Eliot of Harvard. In an interview on Sunday 
last he said among other things: “One of the most 
fatal and demoralizing superstitions of this country is 
this attempted separation of morality from doctrinal 
teaching. Doctrines are as the granite foundation to the 
whole edifice of Christian ethics, and with them that 
edifice must stand or crumble into ruins. What under- 
lies the value of holy childhood but the doctrine that 
the child has an immortal soul? Abolish this, look at the 
child only in the light of its utility to the State, and soon 
infanticide will commence again, and deformed children 
will be put to death, when men shall have lost the 
tendencies which Christianity has produced and fostered. 

In the name of our Christian civilization, I, a 
Bishop of the Christian Church, lift up my voice to 
warn you that the popular modern system of teaching 
morality without the doctrines that motive it, whether 
that system be called Christian ethics or moral instruc- 
tion or unsectarian teaching, is sapping the very founda- 
tion of Christianity and Christian civilization.” 


Notes From England.—Madarial Dhinagri, the Indian 
student who, on the night of July 1, shot and killed 
Lieut. Col. Sir William Curzon Wyllie, was found guilty 
and sentenced to death after a trial of less than an hour, 
at the Old Bailey Police Court, London. The prisoner 
heard the sentence unconcernedly. A. F. Horsley, 
printer of the Jndian Sociologist, recently arrested on the 
charge of publishing a seditious newspaper, the avowed 
object of which was to support the Indian nationalist 
movement for the liberation of India from oppressive 
alien rule by the use of physical force, pleaded guilty 
and was sentenced to four months’ imprisonment. The 
paper had openly approved the murder of Sir William 
Wyllie. Torpedo boats No. 2 and No. 13 collided 
while manoeuvring in the Solent. The No. 2 struck No. 
13 amidships while traveling at a high speed, cutting the 
latter vessel almost in half and sending her to the bottom. 
The crew of No. 13 was picked up by No. 2, which was 
rushed into port to prevent her sinking. This is the 
second war vessel lost by Great Britain within a week 
in collisions. -King Edward visited Whitelaw Reid, 
the American Ambassador, at Wrest Park in Bedford- 
shire. It was the first time that a sovereign had visited 
the ancient home of the De Greys and the first visit that 
King Edward has paid to the country in many years. 
The occasion, therefore, was made a public festival. 
It is announced that the Duke of Connaught has re- 
signed the Inspector-Generalship of the Mediterranean 
forces, a command comprising the garrisons at Malta 
and Gibraltar and all the British troops in Egypt, the 
Soudan, Crete and Cyprus. The ground alleged is “ the 














ineffective nature of the work and the useless expense to 





the nation involved therein.” M. Bleriot, a French 
aviator, sailed from Calais early Sunday morning and 
succeeded in happily ending the first aeroplane voyage 
across the English Channel. He landed in Dover but 
is reported to have suffered a slight injury. At no 
Hyde Park demonstration in recent years has there been 
such an array of members of Parliament as spoke 
Saturday afternoon, July 24, in favor of Chancellor of 
the Exchequer Lloyd-George’s budget. The audience 
numbered probably 500,000 people gathered from all 
parts of the country and unbounded enthusiasm marked 
the proceedings. 


“ Britannia Must Rule the Sea.”—‘“ The time has ar- 
rived to take steps to make sure of British predominance 
on the sea not only now but in the future.” With this 
declaration in the House of Commons Monday afternoon, 
First Lord of the Admiralty McKenna virtually pro- 
claimed to the Empire that the agitation for a much 
larger navy has changed the policy of the Government. 
Radical and Labor members protested against the in- 
creased expenditure. Prime Minister Asquith begged 
them to believe that the program is announced solely 
because the Cabinet, after a month’s anxious deliberation, 
has come to the conclusion that it is the only one which 
assures a proper regard for the safety of the Empire. 

The concluding words of the debate came from Mr. 
McKenna: “ After a very anxious and careful consid- 
eration into the shipbuilding conditions of foreign coun- 
tries, the Government has come to the conclusion that 
it is desirable to take all necessary steps to insure the 
laying down of four additional Dreadnoughts in April, 
to be completed in March, 1912. 








Ireland.—One of the reasons assigned for the defeat 
of Lord Roberts’ National Service (Training and Home 
Defence) Bill was that in instituting Irish volunteer mili- 
tary service, the most dangerous portion of the population 
would be trained to arms. The bill was lost by 123 to 
103. The 12th of July passed off quietly in Ireland 
except in Belfast, where bands of Orange rowdies were 
frequently charged by the police. Mr. Lioyd-George 
has, at the instance of the Irish party, exempted agri- 
cultural land from the new taxation, but Mr. Birrell’s 
Land Purchase Bill has increased the interest that was 
paid by purchasers from 2% to 234 per cent. The 
Irish members of all parties are unanimous in the opinion 
that this discontinuance of the established rates will 
greatly impede the progress of land purchase. The 
annual report of the Labor Department is being used to 
influence the settlement of a labor strike in Cork, a rare 
occurrence in Ireland. Last year’s strikes in Great 
Britain and Ireland numbered 399, involved 300,000 
workmen and a loss of ten million working days. 8.5 
per cent. were won by the strikers, 25.2 per cent. by 
the employers, 65.6 were compromised, and the remainder 
are still unsettled. A conciliation board headed by the 
Bishop of Cork is arbitrating the dispute in that city. 
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The German Tax Reform.—The Reichstag is closed 
for the summer months. Since November last it has 
been nearly exclusively occupied with the reform of 
the finances of the Empire. The scheme prepared by 
the Government under Bulow found much opposition. 
The Centre party proposed sound measures, but the 
Chancellor and his supporters declared repeatedly they 
would rather have no reform at all than accept it from 
the Centre. By the middle of April it was probable, and 
by the end of May it was a fact, that Biilow was without 
a majority. The Conservatives, the mainstay of his 
bloc, siding with the Centre, defeated his favorite bill, 
the increase of the inheritance tax, and carried the tax 
on bonds and stocks which he did not want. But after 
Biilow’s resignation the Government was less inexorable. 
With an admirable promptness an understanding with 
the new majority was reached. Following is a short 
summary of the taxes finally agreed upon: 

Direct taxes (taxes on property): Tax on the un- 
earned increment of value of landed property, $10,000,- 
000; stamp duty on stocks, $5,750,000; on checks, 
$3,250,000; on coupons (so-called stub duty, levied on 
the stubs of coupons), $6,750,000; on time drafts, 
$1,750,000. Total direct taxes, $27,500,000. 

Indirect taxes: On beer, $25,000,000; on brandy, 
$20,000,000; on tobacco, $11,250,000; on tea and coffee, 
$9,250,000; on sparkling wines, $1,250,000; on matches, 
$5,750,000; on incandescent mantles and electric lamps, 
$5,000,000; on railroad tickets, $5,000,000; on sugar, 
$8,750,000. Total indirect taxes, $91,250,000. An in- 
crease of the contributions of the Federated States by 
$6,250,000 completes the amount of 125 million dollars 
demanded by the Government. A glance at the above 
summary shows that there is an amount of $91,250,000 
which will fall on the people at large, namely the in- 
direct taxes. The direct taxes, amounting to $27,500,000, 
will principally affect weaithy classes. The unearned- 
increment tax is the only new tax which to some degree 
will affect landed property. It is expected, besides con- 
tributing to the exchequer, to exercise a wholesome in- 
fluence on speculation in real estate. None of these in- 
direct taxes were included in the original project which 
the Chancellor and his bloc, dominated by the German 
Wall street element, the National Liberals, had provided. 
High finance was to go scot-free. Instead of the direct 
taxes now adopted, they had proposed the new inheri- 
tance tax with its disastrous consequences. 

Commenting upon these new German taxes a corres- 
pondent of the Evening Post, July 24, in a sympathetic 
communication overlooks several important things. “ The 
large land owners,” he says, “are not hit at all.” But 
it should be remembered that while less able to pay ready 
cash, they have already to contribute more than any other 
part of the population. The difference is in some States 
as high as 15%. Moreover, the correspondent thinks, 
that the landowners “need not sell at all.” 
applies to the beer tax as well, which he deplores s 
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much in the interest of the “ poor” man; he need not 
drink beer at all. The amount of one pfennig (1% of 
a cent) on every two pints of beer, has found the least 
opposition of all the taxes. The taxes on brandy, coffee, 
tea, tobacco, incandescent mantles and electric lights, as 
originally proposed by Chancellor Biilow were about 
$20,000,000 higher than they are now. In the present 
scheme the amount was made up for partly by leaving 
two other taxes, which were to be dropped, in operation, 
as taxes already existing do not press so heavily as new 
ones. The abolition of one of them, on sugar, would 
hardly have benefited the people at large, as it is not 
probable that the wholesale dealers would have con- 
sented to any considerable lowering of the prices. The 
general characteristic, which the Evening Post corres- 
pondent does not seem to notice, is that it succeeded in 
some degree in placing a part of the burden on shoulders 
most able to bear it, the men of wealth who reap the 
greatest advantage of Germany’s military, naval and 
diplomatic prestige. 


Briand Completes New French Cabinet.—Gen. Brun 
and Admiral de la Payrere having accepted M. Briand’s 
call to the portfolios of Minister of War and Minister 
of Marine respectively, the new Premier announced on 
Saturday his new cabinet in succession to the fallen 
Clemenceau Ministry. The French press appears skep- 
tical regarding the permanency of the new cabinet, but 
the general impression is favorable. The moneyed in- 
terests are gratified at the disappearance of M. Caillaux, 
a pronounced Socialist, from the Finance Ministry. The 
Socialists are displeased at the fact that the portfolios 
of War and Marine go to professionals, but the placing 
of a general and an admiral in charge of the national 
defense is otherwise generally accepted as a guarantee 
that the abuse of politics, which has caused so many 
scandals in the army and navy, will be eliminated. The 
Ministerial declaration regarding the necessity of a coali- 
tion of capital and labor is warmly welcomed by the 
newspapers. 


France To-day.—In Le Correspondant of July 10, 
Auguste Boucher passes in review the incompetency of 
the late French Government, and deplores that in France 
parliamentary elections are carried by district majorities 
and not by the actual number of votes polled. The state 
of the navy is a national disgrace; and demoralization in 
the schools is rampant. In the universities the younger 
professors curry favor with Freemasonry by irreligious 
Only the other day a Paris schoolmaster 
“thinking man, a man 


lectures. 
publicly declared that as a 
of science, he could not speak to his pupils of duty, 


conscience, responsibility, free will”; all that he 
could affirm was “the material existence of the brain.” 
Religious persecution is once more active. Archbishops 


and bishops are fined, presbyteries emptied, archives 
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looted. There was an epidemic of typhoid fever at 
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Pleslin and the mayor called in the aid of three nuns as 
nurses. They have been punished by the courts as a 
“ congregation.” In Cambria five nuns were employed 
in a private hospital as nurses; they have been exiled as 
a “congregation.” 


Disorder in Madrid.—Despite the activity of the civil 
guards, who have made scores of arrests, closed the 
Republican clubs, and suppressed the anti-government 
newspapers, disorders continue to prevail in Madrid and 
the capital is almost under martial law. The continued 
operations against the Moors in Africa are arousing the 
bitter discontent of the people. The heavy losses already 
sustained and the fact that there are thousands of mar- 
ried men in the reserves summoned to the colors have 
caused a fearful excitement among Spanish women, and 
they, it is reported, are causing the men to revolt against 
the Government. Though the Ministers have urged King 
Alfonso to remain in Madrid, he insists upon doing what 
he claims to be his duty and he is touring southern 
Spain and directing the movement of the relief forces. 


Bolivia’s Position an Unenviable One.—The diffi- 
culties noted last week in South America between 
Bolivia, the Argentine Republic, and Peru, seem to be 
the outcome of a long standing state of affairs that may 
ultimately result in the entire absorption of Bolivia. 
When Bolivia joined Peru in the war against Chili, in 
which both lost disastrously to the latter, Bolivia was 
forced to give up the little strip of land that joined her 
to the Pacific Ocean—her only means of connection with 
the commerce of the world. Geographically she depends 
upon the toleration and sympathy of her neighbors. To 
lack of seacoast and port of entry of her own may be 
traced Bolivia’s difficulty in development, which despite 
her stupendously rich natural resources, has been slug- 
gish in the extreme. She is weak from a military point 
of view, and her rich mineral resources are coveted; and 
it is over the questions involved in the possession and 
development of these natural sources that Bolivia will 
exist or be absorbed. 


Bolivia Averse to War.—President Montez asserts 
that the justice of Bolivia’s claims will prevent the loss 
of territory. Bolivia does not desire war and will en- 
deavor to settle the pending questions without blood- 
shed. La Paz, the capital, is quiet except for some ex- 
citement caused by the rumor that Peru is sending troops 
to the frontier in anticipation of war. Sefior Fonseca, 
the Argentine Minister to Bolivia, will remain in La Paz, 
as the Bolivian Government has promised to give satis- 
faction to Argentine for the recent hostile demonstrations 
made against that Government. 


Mexican News.—In a series of articles on “ Agri- 
culture in Mexico,” Francisco Loria attributes the ab- 
sence of agricultural progress to lack of irrigation, fer- 





tilizing, colonization, practical technical instruction, and 
to difficulty of communication and high freight charges. 
President Diaz has sanctioned an agreement between 
Mexico and Austria for the interchange of postal stamps 
not exceeding 500 francs. El Tiempo asserts that there 
is a like agreement between France and the United 
States, but that France has deferred the two-cent letter 
rate project——A training school for librarians is about 
to be established. A knowledge of English and French 
will be obligatory———A book on Mexican economics 
and finance, just issued by Barrera Lavalle, is declared 
“ valuable to the economists and statesmen of all nations.” 
——aA committee has been appointed and elaborate prep- 
arations planned for the Seventeenth Congress of Ameri- 
canistas, the international society of American Arch- 
aeology, which is to meet in Mexico City as determined 
last year in the sixteenth Congress at Vienna, Austria. 





Count Witte Sent to China.—Count Witte’s appoint- 
ment as special Commissioner from Russia to China was 
made known during the week. Reports have it that the 
designation of so able a deputy for this mission means 
that Russia has taken fright at the plans being made by 
the nations who wish to share in the loans being nego- 
tiated by the Chinese authorities, and is unwilling to take 
chances through the ordinary diplomatic channels. The 
Russian Government, though to-day weak where it once 
was thought to have permanent foothold, still deems it 
important to assert itself in Chinese affairs. This is 
especially true in regard to railways, because develop- 
ments in China will naturally seek a Western outlet over 
the Siberian lines. To preserve the prestige of the 
Russo-Chinese Bank, of which he was the founder, 
Count Witte will make a strong effort to secure a large 
share of the loans, and as he has always been successful 
in dealing with the Chinese his visit doubtless will im- 
prove relations already friendly. 


The Chinese Railway Loan.—Latest advices report 
that American participation in the loan of $27,500,000 
for the construction of the Hankow-Szechuen railway 
is by no means assured. British, French and German 
interests are opposing it. They urge that America had 
opportunity to join them when the loan was proposed in 
London on July 7. When this opportunity was declined 
the remaining interests signed an “equality alliance ” 
under which full arrangements were made to carry the 
loan. They now object to a disturbance of their plans, 
even at the request of President Taft, and insist that the 
Chinese authorities stand by them. Henry P. Fletcher, 
American Chargé d’Affaires, notified British Minister 
Jordan to-day that the American Government will inter- 
pret further adverse insistence as sanctioned by Great 
Britain. 


Briand’s Debut.—M. Briand made his début as Prime 
Minister by asserting the principle of authority and 
denying the necessity of electoral reform. 
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QUESTIONS OF THE DAY 





Mother Seton in the West 


It is often said that the Catholics of the United States 
are strangely unmindful of the precious value of early 
historic Church records. The characteristic bustling ac- 
tivity of the American people appears to be destructive 
of the finer sense of loyal reverence for,tradition found 
among older and more conservative races; and we push 
along to the goal which an unwearied quest of progress 
holds before us paying but little heed to the glory writ 
upon the story of past achievements. And the spirit 
apparently has grown in a way into our religious as well 
as into our civic and material life. But little more than 
a century old, at least as an organized hierarchical body, 
the Catholic Church in the United States has lived 
through an era of growth and development that is mar- 
velous, yet what a lamentable lack of records and annals 
confronts the student who delves into the century’s story 
to seek the data of this splendid growth. They who 
toiled in the Church’s building were too intent, in most 
instances, upon the task in hand, to find time to leave 
permanent records of their labor for the edification and 
the inspiration of us who come after. 

This is a reason, perhaps, of the enthusiasm exhibited 
in the preparation for and celebration of the many 
centenary memorials that have occurred in our own gen- 
eration. Finer minds among us appreciate the wholesome 
effect which a rehearsal of the deeds of old-time heroism 
must have upon men even in their exuberant pursuit of 
the progress of the day. And to achieve that effect these 
finer minds dig deep into what our jejune records afford 
and build up as they may the captivating story of the 
generous zeal and undaunted purpose of our forbears in 
the American Church, that while we glorify their names 
and find honest cause of pride in their achievements, we 
may discover, too, inspiration to press on after them 
doing God’s work faithfully. 

The thought comes to one as he reads in the papers 
of last week the account of the celebration of a centennial 
day in the beautiful chapel of a convent crowning a hill- 
top which overlooks one of the most picturesque scenes 
of the Ohio valley. One hundred years ago, in a humble 
home in Emmitsburg, Maryland, the saintly Mother 
Seton founded her congregation, the American Daughters 
of St. Vincent de Paul, soon to be known from their 
quaint, distinguishing head-dress as the “ Black Cap 
Sisters of Charity.” Twenty years later, in 1829, the 
Right Reverend Edward Fenwick, the first Bishop of 
Cincinnati, succeeded in securing a band of this com- 
munity for his new diocese, and seven sisters traveled 
from Emmitsburg to open as pioneers the magnificent 
record since written by their own sisters and other com- 
munities in Cincinnati. To-day the successors of that 
band form a community in no wise affiliated with the 





Emmitsburg Mother-house, yet they claim the right to 
celebrate the hundredth anniversary of the foundation of 
Mother Seton. 

The story is of interest, though not as well known as 
it might be. The seven “ Black Cap Sisters’ who came 
from Emmitsburg were soon settled in the house pro- 
vided for them on Sycamore street, opposite the old 
cathedral, then occupying the present site of St. Xavier 
Church and College. Full of the spirit of Mother Seton 
they threw themselves whole-heartedly into whatever 
manner of charitable work there came to them. Pioneers 
in parochial school work in the middle West they or- 
ganized a flourishing school in their cramped quarters, 
and an orphanage and an academy were speedily added 
to their care. In active union with the Emmitsburg 
house they ran a successful course until 1850. 

In that year superiors at Emmitsburg, for reasons satis- 
factory to themselves and to ecclesiastical authorities, 
effected the affiliation of the American Daughters of 
St. Vincent de Paul with the Daughters of Charity in 
France adopting, in the new relation, certain changes in 
rule, traditions and costume. The reasons suggesting 
the change did not appeal to the Cincinnati Sisters, and 
a special motive induced them to plead to be allowed to 
retain the old institute of Mother Seton in all its details. 
The then superior in the western mission, Sister Mar- 
garet George, had entered Mother Seton’s community in 
1812; she had been entrusted with high office in the 
Emmitsburg house before volunteering for the work in 
Cincinnati and her intimate association in these charges 
with Mother Seton herself had given her very full 
knowledge of that saintly woman’s plans and purposes. 

As part of this knowledge she was aware that in the 
forming of the original rule of the community, both 
Archbishop Carroll, who had confirmed it on January 
12, 1812, and Mother Seton herself, had been averse to 
taking over the rule of the French Institute in its fulness 
because of the limitations it imposed regarding the works 
of charity the Sisters might undertake. In the new land 
of America, it was thought by the holy foundress, pre- 
vailing conditions were such as to make the widest possi- 
ble scope in their works of charity advisable in the 
scheme of life she was planning for her sisters. Loyal 
to the old traditions, therefore, and not affected by the 
arguments which had led the Emmitsburg community to 
adopt the change, Sister Margaret George and her Cin- 
cinnati companions asked to be permitted to retain 
Mother Seton’s original rules, constitutions, traditions 
and costume. Archbishop Purcell of revered memory, 
after conferring with several bishops and eminent divines 
confirmed the sisters in their desire to preserve Mother 
Seton’s foundation unaltered, promising to be their 
Spiritual Father and to found a Mother-House of the 
American Daughters of Charity in his episcopal city of 
Cincinnati. 

True to his promise the Archbishop arranged to have 
the new yet old community open a Novitiate in his own 
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city in 1852, and in 1854, after the civil and ecclesiastical 
requirements attending the separation from Emmitsburg 
had been complied with, it began to be known by the 
corporate name of “ The Sisters of Charity of Cincin- 
nati, Ohio.” A notable success attended the efforts of 
the body from the beginning. Aided and encouraged by 
priests and people the sisters have wrought wonders in 
the little more than fifty years of their organization as an 
independent community. No work of charity is excluded 
in the all-encompassing scope of the spirit that their 
saintly Mother Seton inspires in its life. To-day the 
community numbers almost eight hundred members and 
sixty-eight branch houses scattered through Michigan, 
Ohio, Tennessee, Colorado and New Mexico. Two flour- 
ishing diocesan branches, in New Jersey and Pennsyl- 
vania, whose inception was due to Mission bands sent 
out from the Cincinnati Mother-house, may fairly be 
addec to the list when the scroll of worthy effort is 
written up for the jubilee day of Mother Seton’s western 
sisters. 

Fifty of these branch houses are parochial schools. 
Pioneers in this manner of work, the Cincinnati Sisters 
of Charity have never faltered in their unselfish and 
devoted cooperation with zealous pastors to do their 
splendid share in building up the imposing parochial 
school system existent to-day in the great Archdiocese of 
the Ohio valley. And their pronounced success in this 
all important field of educational work in the Catholic 
Church was surely the element first in mind in the paeans 
of thanksgiving which the sisters sang on the hundredth 
anniversary of their Mother’s first foundation. Acad- 
emies for the higher training of young women, too, and 
orphanages and sanitariums are part of the charge that 
they worthily fill—how worthily, the place the “ Black 
Cap” Sisters of Charity hold in the grateful affection of 
the western people is best evidence. 

Therefore, in thankfulness to Him who has blessed 
their work in these eighty years, and in reverent memory 
of their Mother’s name, the Cincinnati Sisters of Charity 
gathered into the beautiful chapel of their present 
Mother-house, Mt. St. Joseph on the Ohio, on July 19, 
in solemn jubilee service to keep the centennial day of 
Mother Seton’s foundation. And they who know their 
generous purpose and their unfaltering zeal rejoice with 
them in the filled up measure of good achieved, and 
pray that the Master, whose cause they serve, will con- 
tinue to bless their labors a hundredfold. 


M. J. O'C. 


Galveston’s Disaster Retrieved 


The recent storm in Galveston and the success of the 
sea-wall in preventing a repetition of the 1900 disaster 
has drawn upon that city the attention of the nation. 
The former storm destroyed 10,000 people in a night and 
swept half the city bare; the latter of equal violence 
wrought slight injury to property and none to life within 





the city limits and in the territory protected by the Wall. 
With half its population lost through death and flight 
in 1900 and many of those who stayed, without home or 
resources, the stricken city set an example of courage 
and character to the country and the world. To rebuild 
the city they had first to rebuild confidence; that could 
only be achieved by making its site invulnerable to the 
waves by a tide-proof barrier. As the east end of the island 
on which Galveston is built narrows to a point, the city 
stretches about five miles west along the gulf, and hence 
a wall high and strong enough to resist the highest and 
most violent flood was a stupendous undertaking. As the 
city level was only a few feet above mean tide, it was 
necessary to grade the entire surface to the level of the 
wall and raise the buildings accordingly. All this 
Galveston has done and more. The wall serves as a 
magnificent boulevard 100 feet wide which, looking out 
upon tide and beach, is in situation and construction 
superior to the famous sea-drive at Ostend. 

Not only has a city of 50,000 people accomplished all 
this in a few years but it has found itself in excellent 
financial condition at the end of it. The commission plan 
of government, which is Galveston’s gift to the nation, 
enabled the five commissioners, by strictly business 
methods, to double and often triple expenditures without 
any notable increase of taxation. The absolute exclusion 
of politics and party and the narrowing the number of 
the officials to be selected, simplified the task of the 
electors in choosing the most competent men, and pre- 
cluded the waste that necessarily accompanies the re- 
warding of partizans. It is found that the vast expendi- 
tures on the five miles of sea-wall and the raising of 
the city surface have already come back to the city in 
the enhanced value of real estate and the general stimulus 
that the confidence inspired by the new rampart has 
given to commerce and business. 

The success of this enterprise has encouraged the city 
to undertake a greater one. The flood of 1900 swept 
away the two-and-half mile arched bridge to the main- 
land, and the temporary railroad trestle that was then 
built has been destroyed by last week’s storm. Already 
Galveston City and County, in conjunction with the rail- 
road and trolley lines, had signed a contract to lay down 
a solid causeway 130 feet wide and nearly three miles 
long. This will carry two railroad tracks, a trolley line, 
roadway, motorway, and walking paths. It is to be 
built so high and solid as to be proof against wind or 
tide. The successful resistance of the sea-wall will 
give new courage to the builders. 

Galveston is a typical American city, nearly every 
civilized nation and every State of the Union having 
contributed to its citizenship. That Northern States are 
well represented is evidenced by the fact that it more 
than once sent to Washington the sole Republican Con- 
gressman from Texas. Some of the elements that 
chiefly contributed to its character and growth will have 
special interest for Catholic readers. Though it cannot 
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be called a Catholic city it was founded by Catholics and 
Catholics now constitute about one-third of its population. 
Galvez, from whom it is named, the Spanish Governor 
of Louisiana and later of Mexico and California, was an 
earnest Catholic. Col. Michel Menard, president of the 
Galveston Developing Company and the founder of 
modern Galveston, brought with him from his native 
Canada, faith and zeal as well as enterprise, and one 
of his first acts was to donate to Mgr. Odin, first Bishop 
of Galveston, the best resident block in the city for 
educational purposes in 1854.The bishop at once erected a 
substantial building. 

France has deserved well of our Republic and par- 
ticularly of the Catholic Church in the United States. 
It gave not only our greatest pioneer priests and early 
bishops but often the funds with which they built 
churches and schools and carried on their missionary 
work. From the French Society of the Propagation of 
the Faith, from his friends in France and the French 
planters of Louisiana, Bishop Odin obtained the means 
to erect St. Mary’s University, the second educational 
institution in Texas. The first was the Ursuline Convent 
still flourishing in Galveston. The bishop also erected 
St. Mary’s Cathedral Church, a stately building to-day. 
St. Patrick’s soon followed and later St. Joseph’s for 
the German immigrants; also a well-equipped hospital 
and orphanage established by the French Sisters of the 
Incarnate Word. Bishop Gallagher has completed the 
work of the illustrious founder of his See by providing 
a church for the colored people, extending educational 
facilities and introducing the Jesuits, the Dominicans 
and the colored Sisters of the Holy Family who are 
directing an excellent industrial institute for colored 
girls. Other races have taken up the work of the 
founders of religion and education in Galveston, but the 
French pioneers are still held in reverent and grateful 
memory. 

‘St. Mary’s University has had a chequered existence. 
Owing to the scarcity of Catholics, the Civil War, yellow 
fever and other causes, it passed through the hands of 
nine different governing bodies from 1854 to 1884, but 
it never closed its doors and the best citizens of all de- 
nominations received their education there. In 1884 
Rev. T. W. Butler, S.J., Provincial of New Orleans, took 
over the institution at the request of the bishop, and a 
month ago it celebrated its silver jubilee under Jesuit 
management. After sixteen years of labor their church, 
parochial school and parish were ruined in a night. 
Their demeanor in disaster was well described at the 
recent jubilee by Rev. J. M. Kirwin, rector of the 
Cathedral, whom Mr. Richard Spillane’s hero series has 
made known to the general public as “ The Hero of 
Galveston.” 

“Men competent to fill university chairs here have 
labored to instill the rudiments of knowledge. Primary 
instruction has occupied the time of learned fathers pre- 
pared to scale the heights of pure mathematics, and long- 





ing for earnest classical studies. To the east of us 
they builded a magnificent temple of worship and their 
olden saints looked down through the stained glass win- 
dows, resplendent in Texas’ golden sunlight, upon their 
humble efforts and frequent prayers, but death and deso- 
lation rode on the night winds, and but the memory of 
the old Sacred Heart Church remains. Not merely the 
church but the parish and its people were swept into the 
sea by the storm king. And yet they never faltered. 
Their missionary superior asked for instructions, and 
when the bishop said, ‘ Galveston needs you,’ they bent 
themselves anew to the weary task, reconstructed their 
college and built the beautiful church in which we 
assemble to-day to felicitate them. Names redolent with 
precious memories of holiness and priestly ministrations 
come out of the silence and linger on the lips. 

The college buildings withstood the gale and sheltered 
some 500 people for several weeks, until schools were 
resumed. Of 150 students present on the eve of the 
storm only eight answered roll-call at the reopening, but 
the college has kept pace with the city’s stride and is 
now, under the presidency of Rev. A. E. Otis, S.J., in 
the most flourishing condition in its history. It will be 
seen that the Catholic Church is prepared to take its 
share in the great future which is confidently predicted 
for this city. 

By situation the natural emporium of the Southwestern 
States, Galveston possesses one of the finest harbors in 
the world and in imports and exports, now ranks next 
to New York; but its heroic accomplishment of the last 
few years has done more for it than to stimulate trade. 
It has awakened a healthy civic pride and made every 
citizen feel that individually and collectively he is capable 
of great undertakings; that there is no enterprise which 
he cannot achieve and no disaster he cannot surmount. 
Possunt quia posse videntur. He also believes that he 
has the best and cleanest government in the world and 
hence fears no storm from without or from within. The 
dogged perseverance of Galveston, its ready self-adjust- 
ment to most discouraging conditions and the principle 
if not the form of its civic government, should invite not 
only admiration, but imitation. The news that the work 
of its hands had withstood last week’s hurricane occas- 
sioned as much satisfaction through the country as the 
1900 disaster awakened sorrow, for the undaunted spirit 
manifested by its citizens is rightfully regarded as one 


of the most valuable assets of a nation. 
MicHaeEL Kenny, S.J. 


A Modern Catholic Statesman 


The Marquis of Ripon died on July 9, in his sixty- 
second year. Americans and Englishmen alike will 
remember him as the statesman who took a leading part 
in settling that long controversy over the Alabama claims, 
a quarrel that more than once threatened to involve 
Great Britain and the United States in war. Earl de 
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Grey and Ripon, as he then was, took a wide view of the 
question and succeeded in impressing on his English col- 
leagues the wisdom of dealing liberally with the settle- 
ment. He held that peace between the English-speaking 
peoples was too valuable to make it worth while to haggle 
over the compensation to be paid. His services were 
recognized by his promotion to the higher title of Mar- 
quis of Ripon. 

This was nearly forty years ago. But even then he had 
a notable career to his record. He was the son of a 
sturdy Yorkshire family. In the eighteenth century his 
ancestor, “ prosperity Robinson,” as he was called, had 
made a fortune in business, become a great landed pro- 
prietor, thrown in his lot in politics with the ruling party 
in England and found employment in the diplomatic 
service for his sons, with resulting promotion to the peer- 
age. The late Lord Ripon was born to a career, for his 
father was Prime Minister in 1827, and his birth took 
place at 10 Downing street, the old house that has so long 
been the official residence of the Premier. Before he 
succeeded to the family title he had had a practical train- 
ing in politics, in diplomatic work, and as a member of the 
House of Commons, and had held secretaryships at the 
War Office and the India Office. Like Manning he was 
a born democrat, full of the enthusiasm of the older type 
of English Liberalism for reform on patient, statesman- 
like lines. He was a kindred soul to Gladstone and one 
of the band of faithful friends who were so long his de- 
voted colleagues. He worked heart and soul with his 
chief in his first great campaign for Ireland. The Irish 
Church was disestablished, the first Land Bill was passed, 
but the Government fell on a too timid University Bill. 

It was in 1874, when the Liberals were in Opposition 
that the greatest event of Lord Ripon’s life took place. 
He was Grand Master of the English Freemasons. That 
he should hold such an office is proof of the confidence 
reposed in him by his fellow countrymen. One day it 
was announced that, without giving any reason for the 
step, he had resigned his post. A week later he was re- 
ceived into the Catholic Church at the Brompton Oratory. 
The news caused a great sensation. When the late Mar- 
quis of Bute became a Catholic it was easy to say that it 
was the act of an enthusiastic young man. But now the 
convert was a statesman in mature middle age, who had 
all to lose by the step, for he himself believed, and it was 
the general opinion in England, that by becoming a Cath- 
olic he had put a close to his political career. 

It was a shock to Gladstone—none the less because he 
had himself been once nearly persuaded to do likewise, 
and had shrunk back at the last moment. There is good 
reason to believe that Gladstone’s outbreak of pamphle- 
teering against “ Vaticanism” was the direct result of 
Ripon’s conversion. It was the leader’s protest against 
his follower’s action, and he was steadying himself, as 
Newman, when he saw his followers taking the way to 
Rome, tried to “ steady himself” by saying and writing 
bitter things against the Church of which he was after- 








wards the splendid champion. But the personal friend- 
ship between Gladstone and Ripon was never broken. 
When the Liberals returned to power in 1880, Gladstone 
did not venture to include the Marquis in his cabinet, but 
he was anxious to find scope for his talents, and within a 
year the opportunity came. 

In the disastrous second stage of the Afghan War 
Lytton resigned the Viceroyalty of India. It was at this 
critical moment, when things looked very black in the 
East, that Gladstone offered the vacant place to Ripon and 
it was accepted. There was a storm of protests from the 
militant Protestant associations, but the Premier took no 
notice of them. 

For Lord Ripon the call to India was accepted with a 
deep sense of responsibility. He prepared for it in a way 
that showed his thoroughly Catholic spirit. If the fact 
had been known at the time it would have raised the 
storm of Protestant outcries to a pitch of madness, but 
only a few intimate friends knew that, when in the midst 
of his preparations for going to India, Ripon disappeared 
from London for a week, he had gone to the Jesuit 
novitiate at Roehampton to make a retreat. Morning 
after morning the novice who served Mass at the side altar 
of the Lady Chapel was told that there would be a com- 
municant, but he had no idea that the layman for whom 
he said the Confiteor was preparing to leave England to 
govern two hundred and fifty millions of men. He took 
with him to the East as his chaplain, Father Schomberg 
Kerr, S.J., like himself a convert, and once a captain in 
the British Navy. He chose as his military secretary 
Colonel Gordon, the “Gordon of Khartoum,” for whom 
he had always a great admiration and whose sense of 
duty inspired by religion was like his own. Gordon soon 
resigned. He afterwards said that this was not the result 
of any divergence of views from those of his chief, of 
whom he spoke enthusiastically, but “he could not live 
among the fuss and feathers of a viceregal court.” 

Lady Ripon was a Protestant, and when the Viceroy 
made his visits to Indian stations Lord Ripon was always 
a prominent figure at some celebration at the Catholic 
mission, while Lady Ripon made the adherents of the 
local Protestant establishment happy with ker presence. 
Ripon’s India career is still the subject of ‘controversy. 
His first thought was neither for the Rajahs nor for the 
European official class. He held that India did not exist 
to be a happy hunting ground either for the native Prince 
or the European fortune seeker. It is a land of count- 
less villages and small country towns, with great cities 
few and far between, with a handful of rich men and 
millions of hard working poor tillers of the soil. These 
were his first thought. He reestablished the Agricultural 
Department and revised the taxation of tHe land. He cut 
down the oppressive salt tax to a minimum, and he took 
measures to extend education and made a beginning in 
the organization of local government by the natives them- 
selves. He abolished the rigid censorship of the native 
press, and he provoked a storm by making the Europeans 
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subject to the ordinary jurisdiction of the courts. He 
was the first Viceroy who put India and not England 
first in his thoughts. He brought the Afghan War to a 
successful close, swept away the aggressive schemes of 
his predecessors, and holding that the best bulwark of 
the Northwest was a strong and independent Afghanistan 
that would trust the British Government and be its ally, 
he gave the Afghan people the ruler of their choice and 
placed Abdurrahman on the throne of Kabul. 

It was said he was going too fast: that he was not 
keeping the “ black fellows” in their place: that he was 
sacrificing European prestige. But when another party 
came into power and Lord Dufferin went out to India to 
replace him, the new Viceroy wrote: “I sincerely trust 
that when Lord Ripon reaches England he will obtain 
the credit he deserves. No Viceroy has labored so 
conscientiously or so uninterruptedly for the good of the 
millions entrusted to his care.” This eulogy of a political 
opponent on the first Catholic Viceroy of British India is 
his best defence against ignorant depreciation. 

It need hardly be said that the people of India of every 
race and creed were devoted to their benefactor and their 
champion, and the memory of his good deeds is a perma- 
nent gain to the Church in the East. His departure was 
the subject of widespread grief among the native popula- 
tion. His journey to Bombay where he embarked for 
home was a triumphal progress. Deputations from all 
parts of the Indian Empire came to bid him farewell. 
Sometimes the popular feeling found a strange expression. 
In Bombay he passed under an arch of flowers, inscribed 
with the well-meant but unconventionally expressed good 
wish, “ God bless Ripon, our Father and our Mother too.” 

He stood beside Gladstone in his fight for Home Rule 
for Ireland. He held the Colonial Office in his leader’s 
last cabinet. When the Liberals were again in power 
under Campbell-Bannerman, the veteran, despite his 
seventy-nine years, was again in office and led for the 
Government in the House of Lords. Though broken in 
health and anxious for rest at home, he remained in office 
in order to try to effect a compromise on the education 
policy of the Government. He differed from many of 
his fellow Catholics in so far as he thought the first 
Education Bill could be so amended as to save our 
schools, and he feared its rejection would lead to more 
damaging legislation by the huge majority at the beck of 
the cabinet in the lower house. Events have proved he 
was mistaken. But he was doing his best for what he 
held to be the most sacred of interests. Only a few who 
knew him well were aware that the old man after a weary 
day and night’s work at Westminster would rise every 
morning to make his full hour of meditation and then go 
to Mass and Holy Communion at the nearest church. 

As a Protestant he had been Grand Master of the 
English Freemasons. The order in England has dis- 
avowed the anti-Christian masonry of France and prides 
itsélf on its organized charitable works. When he left 
it to become a Catholic he accepted before long the head- 








ship of another association, and for long years he was 
directing a great brotherhood of charity as president of 
the English Conferences of the Society of St. Vificent de 
Paul. He was no mere figurehead. He took a most 
active part in the work, and when in London never missed 
a general meeting. He used his wealth generously in the 
cause of the Church and of charity. When one of the 
historic sanctuaries of Assisi was in danger of confisca- 
tion he bought it and handed it over in trust to the re- 
ligious, with only one proviso—that the venerable build- 
ings should never be defaced by “restoration.” In 
England he helped to found many churches. His loss as 
a benefactor of the Church will be felt, for his eldest son 
who succeeds to the Marquisate is a Protestant. Earl de 
Grey, to give him a title he has so far borne, was a young 
man of twenty-two when his father became a Catholic. 
He is famous as the best game shot in England. His wife, 
now Marchioness of Ripon, is a daughter of Lady Her- 
bert of Lea, but unlike some of her sisters did not follow 
her mother into the Church. A. H. A. 


The Catholic Missionary Society of Philadelphia 


The Second Report of the Catholic Missionary Society 
of Philadelphia covers the period of twenty months ex- 
tending from May Ist, 1907 to December 3ist, 1908, 
and is an encouraging record of efficient work accom- 
plished for the preservation of the Faith among the 
large Italian population of Philadelphia. Conditions here 
are much the same as in our other large cities. The 
tide of immigration brings to our shores constant acces- 
sions from the ranks of the Italian laboring classes, and 
while by every lawful claim they are ours, their poverty 
and ignorance expose them to become the ready prey of 
the proselytizing zeal of the sects. 

In Philadelphia the Italians number more than one 
hundred thousand, and of these by far the majority are 
huddled together in a single congested district, south of 
Market and east of Broad streets. It is here that the 
Catholic Missionary Society has concentrated its best 
efforts, and while the hope is cherished of extending more 
and more the sphere of its activity, as its resources are 
enlarged and experience is acquired in attracting and 
moulding this neglected, but intelligent race, it is from 
the Madonna House that its activity chiefly radiates for 
the present. 

Located at 814 South Tenth street, the Madonna House 
is in the very heart of the Italian district, where, were 
it not for the devoted labors of some sixty earnest 
Catholic men and women, who generously give of their 
time and energy to the cause, the disciples of error 
would have a free hand to work incalculable harm in the 
perversion of thousands of souls. Various Protestant de- 
nominations are waging an aggressive campaign to win 
these poor people to heresy, and besides opening schools, 
kindergartens, settlement houses and churches, for the 
purpose of instilling false doctrines into their minds, they 
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endeavor by means of worldly advantages which they 
hold out, such as help in poverty and illness, to render 
them more susceptible to their pernicious influence. 

Much has been already accomplished by way of re- 
claiming those Catholics who had allowed themselves to 
be seduced—much more in the preservation of large 
numbers who were in danger of being led astray, and 
yet a great amount of good must be left undone for 
want of funds to extend the work, and for lack of zealous 
workers ready to sacrifice their leisure in order to help 
on this truly Catholic cause. 

Besides the Board of Managers, of which His Grace 
the Archbishop is President, and which comprises a dozen 
well-known names from among the clergy and the laity, 
and the Executive Committee, which is partly identical 
with, partly distinct from the Board of Managers, there 
are also resident and non-resident workers. The resi- 
dents are only two in number—Miss Marianne J. Hunt, 
who has been at the head of the Madonna House since 
its inception in July, 1904, and is largely responsible for 
whatever measure of success it has attained, and Miss 
Amelia A. Ryan, her zealous and efficient cooperator 
since August, 1906. 

The features of the work are the same as are to be 
met with in other similar institutions, and which, we take 
it, our readers are for the most part familiar with— 
Kindergarten, Night schools, Instruction classes, Sunday 
schools, Clubs, Gymnasium, Sewing classes, etc. To speak 
only of the Sunday school and the results achieved 
through the instruction classes. Opening on September 
18th, 1904, with but fifteen children, the Sunday school 
. reached an average attendance for the first year of 227 

boys and girls, while for the five Sundays of November, 
1908, it was 507, and on the 6th of December last the 
attendance reached 602. This rapid growth necessitated 
the removal from the Madonna House to the chapel of 
the Archbishop’s school on Montrose street, where the 
classes have been held since the 13th of December. 

The number of those who have been prepared for the 
worthy reception of the Sacraments has also steadily in- 
creased. For whereas in the first year after the founda- 
tion of the Madonna House only 62 were prepared for 
their first confession, and 25 for their first Communion, 
there were 150 first confessions last year, and 116 first 
Holy Communions. , 

Yet for all the good work that must be credited to 
the Catholic Missionary Society, and the generous moral 
support it has received from many, the financial assist- 
ance given to it has not been very considerable. The 
receipts for the twenty months ending December 31st, 
1908, were only $8,828, while the expenses were almost 
$2,000 in excess of that sum. It is to be hoped however 
that as the work becomes better known, and its import- 
ance and necessity are more widely realized, a larger 
number of Catholics will be prompted to give liberally 
to its maintenance and extension. We are not sure that 
there is any other institution in the country just like 








the Madonna House, and the fact that it is so largely 
under Catholic lay auspices should serve as a stimulus 
to Catholic men and women elsewhere, to see whether 
in a spirit of generous rivalry they might not achieve 
equal or even greater results for the future of the 
Church in this land by aiding to rescue so many of our 
less fortunate Catholic brethren from imminent danger 
of drifting away from the faith, or even of falling into 


the meshes spread for them by the untiring partisans of 
error. , R. V. 


A Catholic Empire-Maker 


British East Africa, a colony which includes the region 
of the great lakes and the important mission field of 
Uganda is to have a Catholic Governor-General. Sir 
Percy Girouard, who has just been appointed to the post, 
is a French Canadian. He has had a very remarkable 
career. He was educated at the Canadian Military Col- 
lege at Kingston, obtained a commission in the engineer 
branch of the British army, went to England and became 
a specialist in railway construction. When Kitchener 
began the advance into the Soudan in 1896, by the re- 
occupation of the Dongola district, the main feature of 
the plan of campaign was the laying of a military rail- 
way through the rocky desert of the Batu-el-Hagan, one 
of the wildest stretches of country in the world. I was 
with the expedition as a war correspondent. The rail- 
way was creeping slowly into the desert, and 400 yards 
a day was reckoned to be good progress, but we were 
told that there was a young lieutenant of engineers com- 
ing out from England who was a genius for railway work 
and who would “ make things hum.” 

Lieutenant Girouard arrived—a wiry looking mian, 
with a dark complexion, sharp features, and a vocab- 
ulary full of playful Americanisms that made one think 
at first that he must hail from the United States. He 
took possession of an old railway carriage, fitted it up 
roughly as an office, with a sleeping bunk at one end of 
it, and lived in it on a siding near the railroad. Soon 
the railway line was going at the rate of a mile a day. 

The railway was never very far from the Nile and 
touched it at various points, so the problem of water for 
the engines was not very difficult. But when Dongola 
had been captured it was decided to construct a branch 
railway through the heart of the sandy desert between 
Wady Halfa and Abu Hamed at the angle of the great 
bend of the Nile above the fourth Cataract. Girouard 
had to solve the problem of laying and working a railway 
through hundreds of miles of waterless country. Only 
the first half of the line of country in which it was to 
be laid could be reconnoitered, for the destined terminus 
was still in the enemy’s hands. Girouard prepared his 
estimates, devised a system of moving reservoirs, trains 
of water tanks on trucks, and started the work on 
January 1, 1897. Mr. Winston Churchill in his history 
of the campaign gives this interesting account of the 
working of the railway: 
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“ The reconnoitering surveys had reported that though 
the line was certainly ‘good and easy’ for 100 miles— 
and, according to Arab accounts, for the remaining 120 
miles—no drop of water was to be found and only two 
likely spots for wells were noted. Camel transport was 
of course out of the question. Each engine must first 
of all have enough water to railhead and back besides 
a reserve against accidents. It was evident that the 
quantity of water required by any locomotive would 
continually increase as the work progressed and the 
distance grew greater, until finally the material trains 
would have one-third of their carrying power absorbed 
in transporting the water for their own consumption. 
The amount of water necessary is largely dependent 
on the grades of the line. The ‘ flat desert’ proved to 
be a steady slope up to a height of 1600 feet above 
Halfa (the starting point), and the calculations were 
further complicated. The difficulty had however to be 
faced, and a hundred 1500-gallon tanks were procured. 
These were mounted on trucks and connected by hose; 
and the most striking craracteristic of the trains on the 
Soudan military railway was the long succession of 
enormous boxes on wheels on which the motive power of 
the engine and the lives of the passengers depended.” 


Water had also to be conveyed for the thousands of 
workers on the line, and tank reservoirs were con- 
structed at the stations each known by a number, not a 
name, for there was not the tiniest village on the whole 
200 miles of the track. Adu Hamed was siezed by a 
flying column, the railway reached the Nile there, and 
then, as the army advanced, it was carried along the 
east bank to the junction of the Atbara and Nile. After 
the capture of Khartoum a great iron bridge, supplied 
by a firm in the United States, was laid across the Atbara 
and the line was carried on to Khartoum. The whole 
Soudan railway system is the work of Girouard. Con- 
structed chiefly by military labor it is one of the cheapest 
lines in the world. It has made the heart of Africa 
easily accessible, and forms a permanent “ portage” 
way past all the cataracts of the upper Nile. 

Girouard, promoted to the rank of colonel, remained 
on the Nile as Director General of the Soudan railways, 
till during the Boer war he was called to South Africa 
to reconstruct and work the lines in the Dutch Republics. 
He was knighted for his services and after the war was 
appointed Railway Commissiorfer for the Transvaal, and 
greatly developed and improved the existing railway 
system. Then he was sent to West Africa as Governor 
General of the Colony of British Nigeria. Here the 
transport of goods was carried on by gangs of negro 
porters carrying loads on their heads. Such methods 
made a largely developed trade impossible. Girouard 
drove yet another railway through the Nigerian bush 
country, with a steam ferry to convey trains across the 
Niger, and apart from his railway work did much to 
organize civilized life among the tribes. 

In his new field of activity he will probably have to 
give some attention to the problem of linking up the 
great lake region with his own Soudan railway which 
has now been extended south of Khartoum. No man 





living has done more than he for the opening up of 
Africa. His appointment will be very welcome to our 
Catholic missionaries in Uganda, who had a very trying 
time under one of his Protestant predecessors. Here, 
where even thirty years ago the name of God was un- 
known and sanguinary fetish system was the popular 
religion, the native Catholics are numbered by tens of 
thousands. A recent Protestant traveler tells how he was 
surprised to meet on the country roads parties of native 
field laborers going out to their work and saying the 
rosary as they walked along, one of them leading the 
prayers and the rest answering. Each year there is a 
large number of converts and thousands of catechumens 
are under instruction. So much has been done by 
previous governors to favor the rival Protestant mission, 
sent out by the Established Church of England, that the 
coming of a Catholic governor in the person of Sir 
Percy Girouard will be doubly welcome to our own mis- 
sionaries. He will be absolutely fair to all, but the mere 
fact that he is a Catholic “ Empire-maker” will bring 
home to the people of Uganda that Protestantism has 
not the monopoly of progress. A. H. A. 


Dogmatism and Intolerance. 


Modern literature is very hard on religious dogmatists. 
“Why burden ourselves with the gloomy dogmatism 
that weighs on Roman Catholics? Why load ourselves 
with so many chains that hamper the progress of the 
human mind? Why commit ourselves to a definite line 
of thought from which we may not swerve either to the 
right or to the left? Had we not better enjoy the free. 
unhampered and richly pulsating life of advanced 
thought? Why not think as we please, rather than get 
our minds made up for us from headquarters ‘ beyond 
the mountains’? The gospel of evolution is preached 
on all sides, why not apply it to the very mind that has 
given birth to it?” 

There is nothing so common in the pages of modern 
writers as sneers at the Church which claims and exer- 
cises the right of definitely settling questions of the most 
vital import to mankind. But the very man who flings 
the reproach of dogmatism in the face of the Church 
and her theologians cannot help being a dogmatist him- 
self in the thousand-and-one relations of human life. If 
by dogma we mean any settled opinion or conviction, 
dogmatism is a positive expression of what we know to 
be true. In this sense we all are dogmatists. If over 
and above this the Church claims to possess certain 
knowledge of Divine truths, it is irrelevant to reproach 
her with dogmatism, but rather the question in point is: 
“ has she been favored as she claims with the Divine reve- 
lation of those truths?” The workings of the human 
mind follow certain laws. The fundamental law is that 
the mind’s very nature qualifies it for rest in the truth, 
no less than for the search of it. The human mind tends 
to acquire truth. Witness the restlessness of the present 
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age which is characterized by a pushing forward to their 
utmost limits of the boundaries of the realm of truth. 
Mind, however, is capable not merely of acquiring truth, 
but likewise of acquiescing in it, unless, forsooth, we 
side with Lessing, who is said to have inquired for in- 
’ quiry’s sake, and so revelled in the quest of truth, as to 
shrink from its acceptance when found,—unless, too, we 
side with Pilate, who, with cynical smile turned away 
from the Incarnate Truth, as though he despaired of an 
answer to his: What is truth? There are many minor 
Lessings and Pilates in these days scrambling for the 
bones of rationalism or skepticism which the German 
critic and the Roman epicurean have scattered broadcast 
over the smiling fields of truth. 

The mind was made to harbor truth. But truth begets 
dogmatism. As your shadow clings to your person, so 
dogmatism follows in the wake of truth. 

There is no phenomenon more natural in the life of 
awakening thought than final acquiescence in truth. No 
sooner has the child grasped the simple truth that two 
and two make four than he is a dogmatist. His convic- 
tion is settled, and he gives bold expression to what he 
knows is true. And you are an anomaly, if you differ 
from him. And how stubbornly he clings to his newly 
acquired knowledge. The man who has mastered some 
truth cannot but be stubborn. Dogmatism is sound psy- 
chology. Evolution cannot be applied to the mind. Truth 
is truth, once and for evermore. Truth is not evolved 
out of a man’s brain. It flashes upon the mind, so that 
where there is immediate evidence it is not in the power 
of the mind to resist it. There has never been a more 
pernicious blunder in all the history of philosophy than 
subjective idealism. 

Now the Catholic Church is made up of human entities. 
On entering her fold, whether in infancy or late in life, 
they still are human beings who, along with their human 
nature, bring their minds capable of possessing all the 
certain truth as yet discovered by human wit. But this 
accumulated store of natural truth is enriched beyond 
man’s wildest expectation by the cardinal virtue of Di- 
vine Faith. A Catholic, then, is of necessity a dogmatist, 
both by reason of his natural wisdom, and of the super- 
natural truth he acquires. 

Over and above human wisdom, the Church holds the 
key to certain Divine truths. She is proud of it. 
Throughout these twenty centuries she has safeguarded 
the Deposit of Faith as her dearest palladium and the 
seal of her Divine origin. She is true to herself, even in 
these days of religious confusion and unrest. Valiantly 
she defends her trust against the wily modernist, who is 
jealous of the Church’s certainty in so many things which 
he pretends we know nothing about. She always con- 
demns belief opposed to her own. In this she has logic 


on her side. Dogmatism begets intolerance. The Church 
never consigns to eternal punishment this or that indi- 
vidual, but she is absolutely intolerant of any and every 
belief opposed to her own. 


She thus proves her institu- 








tion by Christ who laid down the condition for partici- 
pations in His blessings (membership in the Church) in 
these words: “He that believeth and is baptized, shall 
be saved, but he that believeth not, shall be condemned.” 
Thus also she proves her continuity with apostolic times 
of which her present attitude against Modernism is but 
a distinct echo. St. Paul, fulminating his anathema 
against heterodox teachers, and Pius X launching his 
encyclical against Modernists—what striking resem- 
blance! Here is something for Catholics to be proud of. 
Here is a sure criterion of the Divine origin of Holy 
Mother Church. Look about you and survey, if you can, 
the countless multitudes of sects and denominations. They 
tolerate beliefs contrary to their own and hesitate to 
condemn them. Such “tolerance” is of itself a con- 
fession on their part that they lack the Divine credentials 
which alone authorize man to teach Divine truth. 
Catholics are dogmatic and intolerant, and they have 
a reason for it. Dogmatism and intolerance of error 
rightly understood are like two gems in the Church’s 
The free thinker scoffs at her. But even he is 


crown. 
a dogmatist. How dogmatic he is in condemning the 
Church! There is no more bitterly and unrelentingly 


intolerant dogmatist than the freethinker. And there is 
no logic on his side. Professing as he does to ramble at 
will in all the realm of thought, he tolerates any and 
every thought save Catholic thought, to which he is bit- 


terly opposed. Whence such strange inconsistency ? 
7 a 


France and Italy Jubilating 


The celebration of the joint victories of France and 
Italy over Austria in the battles of Solferino and Magenta 
was held first in Italy, in whose behalf chiefly the war 
of 1859, which marked the beginning of its unification 
was undertaken. The festivities were of a high order 
and almost beyond precedent. There was a reason for 
the excess. The unity of Italy is not yet an assured fact. 
These rejoicings are deemed necessary to consolidate it. 
Austria is still looked upon as the enemy. The mutual 
alliance of France is one of those contradictions, exam- 
ples of which, like that of Pilate and Herod, are now and 
then noticeable in history. Present at the celebration 
were representatives from France and for her share in 
the victories France received her meed of praise. Strange, 
however, the name of Napoelon III, who gave Italy her 
victories over Austria, was not once mentioned, but the 
portraits of Clemenceau, of Briand, of Pichon, and even 
of Peletan of unsavory repute, the ex-minister of the 
French Marine, were displayed. 

In France itself the celebration received but little notice. 
Italy sent as her representative, Nathan, the Jewish 
Mayor of Rome. Gen. Picquart and others exalted the 
politics which gave birth to Italian unity. No one seemed 
to remember that the same politics gave birth to the 
German Empire, a fact of some moment to France. 
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From the Other America 


Buenos Arres, Juty 5, 1909. 


In the first place, I wish to welcome America to the 
journalistic arena. It is, I think, to use a veteran phrase, 
destined “ to fill a long-felt want.” Such links with the 
English-speaking Catholics of the universal Church are 
far too few, and the deficiency is eloquent of what I 
may call Catholic carelessness in regard to essential con- 
siderations, from the secular point of view. We are 
living in trying times, and we cannot put gyves upon 
the faculty of thought. We can, on the other hand, 
induce wholesome thought by enunciating it, and in 
the thinking world of to-day few think better, more 
clearly, or more cleanly, than the Catholic scientists. 

The above by way of introduction. I now, as an 
unworthy representative of a distinct sphere of Catholic 
action, Argentina, lay my little contribution towards the 
general fund of knowledge which it behooves the -Catho- 
lic, and Christian world generally, to acquire. And I 
wish to preface my remarks by saying here, firmly but 
in all charity, that North America has a great deal to 
unlearn and learn of this big Republic. I do not know 
of any country that has suffered more by flattering and 
misleading notices in foreign journals than Argentina. 
As a simple pointer let me indicate the almost universal 
mistake made by writers who insist on calling this 
country “the Argentine.” We might as well speak of 
“the France,” “ the Germany,” or “ the Switzerland.” 

Argentina, as Father Schlitz, in an admirable but not 
faultless article in your issue of April 24, points out, 
“is about one-third the size of Brazil.” It has a popu- 
lation of about five and a half million souls, and it has 
a tremendous opinion of its porvenir, or future. I en- 
tirely share the Argentine conviction that this is to be one 
of the great nations of the future, but, as a present re- 
sident, | am more concerned with the present time, which, 
from the Catholic point of view, is not too promising. 
In plain terms, the Republic is being acted upon by various 
deleterious agencies, the most dangerous being indiffer- 
ence and obtrusive egotism. But we are frightfully pa- 
triotic in these Southern Republics. It may be that this 
trait of character may yet prove a saving grace. 

When I point out that considerably more than a fifth 
of the entire Argentine population lives in this city of 
Buenos Aires, your readers will be able to judge of the 
strange economical problem presented by the enormous 
area outside. “Outside” is practically an unknown 
country for many Argentines who drop into a charac- 
teristic habit of thinking that Buenos Aires city is Argen- 
tina, and not merely the Federal Capital. In the United 
States no one ever thinks of Washington as the State 
because it happens to be the seat of government. We 
do not manage these things quite so well in this Republic. 
Buenos Aires city has many beautiful churches; the 
women frequent them, the men look at them now and 
again, but seldom into them. It has many fine daily 
papers, but they are all, or nearly all, steeped to the eyes 
in “ modern philosophy.” There are two Catholic dailies, 
but they are not exactly shining lights in the Catholic 
world, because Argentine Catholics are not zealous. 
‘The Argentine woman is not by any means self-assertive. 
She is, in point of fact, restrained by social custom and 
etiquette to a straightened life, with an airing and the 
opera as her two main diversions., And yet our Argen- 





tine women are worthy to move in any society, and to 
do great things in a somewhat mean world. There are 
some fine thoroughfares in the city. These are: Calle 
Florida, Avenida 25 de Mayo, Avenida Alvear, Calle 
Calloa. The “ distinguished visitor” is generally taken, 
via these four thoroughfares, to see the city. When 
next you hear what a fine place Buenos Aires is you will 
know that the writer has gone the weary round or seen 
the city through the spectacles of some one who actually 
has. The city as a whole is by no means a paradise, and 
living in Buenos Aires is far dearer than in the City 
of Paris, which every citizen of Buenos Aires regards 
as the prototype upon which this capital is being formed. 

The Monroe Doctrine, of which I presume you have 
heard much, created some sensation here a few years ago, 
when it was re-affirmed and defined afresh by ex-Presi- 
dent Roosevelt and Mr. Elihu Root, whose visit to Rio 
and Buenos Aires I have every reason to remember. In 
AMERICA you want the truth and you do not fear it. Let 
me tell you, therefore, that the Monroe Doctrine, the 

fon. John Barret, and Professor Rowe, to the contrary 

notwithstanding, did nothing to enhance Argentine con- 
fidence in the policy of the United States. On the other 
hand, recent Brazilian naval policy is regarded, locally, 
as a mere though significant endorsement of the opinion 
that, without being consulted, Argentina has been in- 
cluded in a kind of United States-Brazil protectorate 
formed to head off German colonizing enterprise in the 
latter Republic. I have not a word to say against the 
policy attributed to the United States, but I would like 
readers of AMERICA to know that that policy has hit 
Argentina’s pride hard. 

In regard to Father Schlitz’s remarks touching the 
probabilities of war between Argentina and Brazil, I will 
content myself for the present with observing that I do 
not believe in the probability suggested. But should war 
break out, it is well to remember that, in the second 
quarter of the nineteenth century the Argentine “ navy,” 
composed of a few sorry tubs under the Irish Admiral, 
Brown, drubbed the Brazilians soundly. And to-day, 
though Brazil is numerically superior to Argentina, the 
superior stamina of the modern Argentine, made up 
mainly of Italian, Spanish and native blood, would tell 
a tale, always providing the army was organized. You 
will perceive that I am a believer in the theory, held by 
a discerning few, that the war would resolve itself intg 
a land-campaign for which Argentina is not nearly sa 
well prepared as Brazil. The bone of contention, 
Uruguay, one of the buffer states between Argentina and 
Brazil, claims equal rights with Argentina in the 
River Plata, and Brazil is at the back of the claim, which 
Argentina has emphatically declined to debate except 
with guns and bayonets. 





Army Legislation in Belgium 


BrusseEts, Juty 16, 1909. 

The anxiously awaited military reform bill has at last 
appeared. At the regular meeting of the Right, the 
Premier, M. Schollaert, at once took the floor and out- 
lined in a few words the project he was about to lay 
before the house. The result was very favorably re- 
ceived ; it was, in fact, the adoption of the formula that 
has been talked up for the last week or so by the Bien 
Public, one of the leading Catholic newspapers. The 
formula, that sums up the new measure is, “one son to 
a family.” The old system of drawing lots to determine 
who is to serve and who not, and which is imposed on 
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everybody at the age of twenty, is to be abolished, and 
a new method of recruiting, a compromise between free 
and obligatory service, to be adopted in its place. The 
peace footing (adopted by the law of 1902) of 42,800 is 
to be maintained by requiring personal service from one 
son of each family, after whose service all the other sons 
will be exempt. The age fixed is between eighteen and 
twenty-four, so that an elder son on whom depends the 
maintenance of the family can wait till a younger can 
take his place, in the army or at work. The only oppo- 
sition met with, as had been expected, came from M. 
Woeste, the leader of the “Old Right.” That distin- 
guished statesman complained of not having been per- 
sonally consulted, and also of some disadvantages he 
foresaw, but finally wound up by declaring himself ready 
to make all concessions necessary to pass the bill, on con- 
dition that the privilege to pay a substitute be main- 
tained. This latter point now forms the crux of the 
whole question, for there is before the House at this 
moment an amendment to the 1902 law abolishing sub- 
stitution. This latter is an important issue, for, espe- 
cially in the agricultural districts a great deal depends on 
having an extra man at the work, while if one of the 
sons is absent in the army grave losses may result. Mean- 
time the Socialists, who mostly come from the towns, and 
the Liberals, who mostly represent the rich, have made 
its abolition the condition of their acceptance of the 
bill. The general impression among the Catholics is 
excellent; all are pleased at the Premier’s evidently sin- 
cere efforts at conciliation of all opinions in the party. 
He has been faithful to his promise to govern only in 
concord with the majority. As for these latter there is 
unfortunately, as yet, some difference of opinion as to 
substitution. Still, it is hoped that those who are for 
its suppression will be as ready to make concessions as 
M. Woeste and the opposite branch of the Right have 
been, and work together with the rest of the Catholics 
to the good of the party and the nation. There is no 
doubt whatever but that, if all the Catholics show a 
united front, the bill will pass. This will not be before 
the end of August. The long-looked for bill, then, is 
launched at last for good or for evil. If the Catholic 
Party holds together, as there is really no reason why 
it should not in spite of the differences that certainly 
exist, all will go well, and it will have safely and tri- 
umphantly passed over another of the many crises it 
has seen in its twenty-five years of power. 





News Notes From Rome 


Rome, Jury 10, 1909. 


On the feast of the Apostles SS. Peter and Paul, the 
Holy Father, according to custom, paid a visit to their 
tomb in St. Peter’s. 

The statue of the founder of the Barnabites, St. 
Zaccaria, is about to be placed in one of the thirty-nine 
niches in St. Peter’s which custom has reserved for 
founders of religious communities who are canonized. 
There are now but ten vacant places. St. Zaccaria’s 
statue, sixteen feet high, is in the nave to the left over the 
statue of St. Ignatius. It is the work of Sculptor 
Aureli. 

Recent earthquake shocks have completely destroyed 
what remained of the city of Messina. Fortunately only 
five lives were lost. The earthquake zone seems to reach 
from Algiers to Liguria, and it looks as if the end of 
the telluric disturbance in that region were still a long 





way off. The official report from Messina and Catania 
shows waste and dishonesty among those engaged in 
distributing the relief funds. 

The Holy Father has sent a letter to the Civiltad Catto- 
lica, thanking it for sixty years unwearied effort in 
defence of the Church and of truth. The occasion of 
the letter was the appearance of a work on Theosophy 
by one of the editors, Father Busnelli, S.J. 

A decree has just been issued by the Congregation for 
Religious Orders, prohibiting priests who are ex-re- 
ligious from filling any office or benefice in the lesser or 
greater basilicas, trom teaching in seminaries or eccles- 
iastical schools, from being members of episcopal courts 
and from acting as visitors of religious houses. 

Three Italian shipping companies have been rivals for 
Government Subsidies, and the Government favored the 
Italian Lloyd line. Genoa, Venice, Naples and Sicily, 
were interested in the question and brought pressure to 
bear on their representatives in Parliament to vote on 
local grounds. The debate was excited and at times 
unseemly. The Government might have carried its point 
at once with a majority of fifty votes, but was not satis- 
fied with that number. So Giolitti startled the opposi- 
tion by declaring that tlfe Lloyd line were willing to 
limit the contract to twenty years, and bid for it in open 
market against their rivals. The opposition was taken 
by surprise, and the proposal to postpone further action 
was carried with unanimity, each side claiming a vectory. 
The question will come up again when Parliament meets 
in November. From the point of view of religion the 
work of the chamber during the session has been pacific, 

A petition to put a stop to public immorality, signed 
by 40,000 Italian women, has been received by the 
Government, and attention promised to its suggestions. 
There is every reason to believe some action will be 
taken in the near future. 

In November last, when receiving Cardinal Rampolla 
and St. Peter’s Chapter, the Pope said he would restore 
the flooring of St. Peter’s at his own expense. That 
work is about to begin. ‘Lhe estimated cost is put at 
$20,000. 

The Waldensians of Palermo are trying to get a large 
tract of ground there for the purpose of building a 
church and schools. The Waldensians of Torre Pellice, 
in Piedmont, are setting up a monument to Waldo, their 
founder. The masons and anti-clericals in Italy will 
take part in the celebration. Protestant propaganda in 
Italy and especially in Rome, is becoming more and 
more active. 

The Pope has suppressed by motu-proprio the “ In- 
stitute Angelo-Mai” for the preparation of young men 
in classical studies. 

The Institute has never been a flourishing concern. 
For the past seven years the Barnabites have tried to 
put life into it, but financial difficulties have been great; 
it is henceforth to be amalgamated with the Apollinare 
College. Rumors of many such reforms are in the air, 
and it is said that ecclesiastical courses in all such small 
colleges will be done away with and that clerical students 
will attend the Gregorian University, which would thus 
reassume the rank it held as the Roman College prior 
to 1870. ; i 

The new seminary in Nola, as well as those at Le 
Puglie and at Anagni, is to be under the care of the 
Jesuit Fathers. That at Cesena in the Romagna is to 
be under the Benedictines. This is part of the reform 
begun by Pius X four years ago, and it is noteworthy 
that the theological seminaries are nearly all in the hands 
of regulars, Jesuits, Lazarists, Salesians, Benedictines, 
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Missionaries of the Sacred Heart, Discalced and Carme- 
lites. 

The Neue Frei Presse and other Viennese papers in the 
interest of the Austro-Hungarian Minister for Foreign 
Affairs are still clamoring against the Nuncio over the 
Wahrmund affair. Now they say the Nuncio is to be made 
a Cardinal at the November Consistory, and they name 
as his successor Mgr. Friihwirth, the actual Nuncio in 
Munich. There is perhaps more truth in the former as- 
sertion than in the latter. That Baron Aehrenthal would 
gladly be rid of Mgr. Granito di Belmonte, and has asked 
for his recall, is well known. But that the coming of a 
new Nuncio would, as the Semitic press asserts, take 
away every obstacle to Francis Joseph’s visit to the 
Quirinal is too absurd for contradiction. They hint that 
Emperor William would like to bring that visit about in 
order to remove distrust between Austria and Italy. 
Official declarations from the Vatican show the falsity of 
such rumors. The line of conduct at the Vatican re- 
mains unchanged. 

The professors for the new Biblical Institute, it is 
said, will be drawn from all the religious orders. It is 
to occupy the site of the Banca Romana in the Piazza 
della Pigna; but until the building is ready, it will occupy 
the Leonine College, founded by Pope Leo XIII, about 
six years ago. The offices of the Vicariate of Rome are 
also to form part of the new building; and many im- 
portant changes in the administration of the Diocese of 
Rome are to be made during the summer. 

In the Chamber of Deputies an anti-Austrian note was 
dominant throughout the discussion of the Naval Budget. 
Ten years ago we had an attack of Gallophobia. Ferri 
is back again in Parliament after a two years trip to South 
America. He used to be a prominent Socialist but if we 
may credit his words he has been converted politically. 
His speech on Italian emigration to South America has 
an Imperialist ring, and was but coldly greeted by the Ex- 
treme Left. It was a great blow for the anti-Constitu- 
tionalists. L’EREMITE. 





Protestant Schools in Japan 


OsaKA, JuLy 4, 1909. 


Out of a total membership of 71,818 Christians, the 
Protestants in Japan have All told 224 schools with 
18,408 pupils (Christian Movement in Japan, annual 
issue, 1908). The estimated value of their school prop- 
erty is 2,479,731 yen, not including the assets of a cer- 
tain number of sects for which statistics are not forth- 
coming. Besides the regular schools they have 1,066 
Sunday schools with a total attendance of 84,160 pupils 
and teachers. The Protestant schools embrace all grades 
from the kindergarten to the university college. 

They command almost inexhaustible funds, flowing 
mostly from the generosity of the Home Missions in 
America and England. The Protestant elementary 
schools, at one time pretty flourishing, seem doomed to 
disappear in a near future, as competition becomes 
almost hopeless since the public schools have become 
practically free of charge. But the kindergartens promise 
to multiply from year to year. The Protestants took the 
lead in female education. Thus in 1893, when the Gov- 
ernment had not a dozen higher girls’ schools in the 
whole Empire, the Protestants had already fifty-two such 
schools with about 3,000 pupils. The first Protestant 
high school for boys was the Doshisha in Kyoto, estab- 
lished by Mr. Neeshima on his return from Boston in 
1874. Many other schools have followed in the wake 








of the Doshisha, and after going through some trying 
ordeals, owing to the ill will of the Government, they 
have of late emerged into flourishing conditions. There 
is now serious talk of establishing Protestant universities. 
Thus the Doshisha (Congregationalist) is anxious to 
expand into university work. The Aoyama Gakum, 
Tokyo, (Methodist) has similar plans. The Rikkyo 
Gakum, Tokyo, (Episcopal) has already opened a college 
department; the Disciples, with the cooperation of the 
Baptists, have also plans for a university. The Prot- 
estant schools have wielded throughout the land a wide- 
spread influence which has proved both baneful and 
beneficial; for on the one hand they have flooded the 
country with Protestant literature, deeply prejudiced and 
biased against the Catholic Church, her teachings and 
her ministers, and thus the only true Church of God has 
been constantly blackened and slandered as the irre- 
concilable enemy of science and progress. 

To quote one instance, Peter Parley’s Universal His- 
tory, or rather slanders, could be seen until very recently 
in almost every bookshop selling foreign books. On 
the other hand, it cannot be denied that Protestant edu- 
cation, notwithstanding its glaring defects, is anyhow 
superior to the materialistic State education. 

It imparts some knowledge of God and of many sav- 
ing truths, appeals to the conscience, and gives the pupils 
a higher and wider range of thought with a stronger 
will power, which when directed in the right way may 
prove of immense service. 

Thus the number of graduates from Protestant schools 
who have risen to responsible positions in the various 
walks of life, is out of all proportion to the total number 
of graduates and of Protestant Christians. 

To quote but one example, the present Lower House 
of the National Diet, numbers 14 Protestant members 
out of a total of 380. 

In my last letter I remarked that the authorities of 
late seem to have taken more liberal views towards 
Christianity. As an instance of this tendency we may 
quote a word of Doctor Tetsujiro Inone, a professor of 
the Tokyo Imperial University, and for many years the 
most outspoken adversary of Christianity. At a large 
meeting of Directors of Middle Schools, held in Tokyo 
last year, he is reported to have said: “ Formerly 
Christianity in this country was not in agreement with 
the State, but such is no longer the case.” Thus Chris- 
tianity is supposed to have undergone some changes of 
late; this assertion, though true for Protestantism, is 
quite open to objections with regard to Catholicity. But 
after all, I prefer to think it is Doctor Inone himself 
that has perhaps unconsciously undergone considerable 
change for the better; for last year, the once terrible foe 
of Christianity sent his own boy to the Catholic middle 
school of the Morning Star, where he is still studying. 
May he find the way to Canossa! 

NicHoLtas WALTER. 





The Finance Bill is slowly passing through the Com- 
mittee stage in the House of Commons. The protest of 
the great firms, representing 400 millions sterling, 
against the Government scheme, has produced a great 
impression—all the more because many of those who 
were present were strong Liberals. Good judges of tha 
political situation believe that the Lords will throw out 
the bill. The “thick and thin” adherents of the Gov- 
ernment declare that such action would be tunconstitu- 
tional and that the House of Lords has no power to 
reject or modify a money bill, but this is very doubtful. 
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The Eliot Prophecy 


Dr. Eliot has spoken out. The world had almost come 
to believe that religion was passing away, that the 
present is witnessing its decadence and that the future 
will study it as a new chapter in archeology. Creeds are 
daily abandoned or explained away; ministers are more 
political or sociological than clerical; candidates for the 
pulpit forswear every cherished belief; church-going 
is out of fashion; salvation armies, Christian science 
and new thought cults mark the degradation of what 
was once most dignified in human life. In our own 
country not over one-fifth of the population adheres 
seriously to any religion. The world is right, it would 
seem, in preparing for the disappearance of religion; and 
still the emeritus president of Harvard dares prophesy 
that the apparent dissolution of religion is only a tem- 
porary stage of transition from the imperfect religion of 
the past and present to a new religion of the future. 
There is nothing so easy as prophecy, especially when 
one sums up the failures of the past and predicts that 
they will be the triumph of the future. Nothing easier 
than to borrow from the hierophants of the past, from 
Comte, to go no further back, Harrison, Emerson, 
Spencer, Swedenborg, and even from the monist group 
in Chicago, and weave some of their visions into a vivid 
dream of the future. What Eliot foresees in the future 
Channing and Sparks actually thought they saw in their 
day long past—the supernatural eliminated from re- 
ligion, and sacraments and sacrifices as well; and, in- 
stead, a divine spirit energizing in the human spirit, with 
new laws of life and new virtues in a painless Jerusalem 
where tears and sorrow shall be no more. The prophet 
foresees only the ideal for which Harvard has stood 
since it became the Unitarian Propaganda of the United 
States, but which it could never realize among the plain 
matter of fact New Englanders, who could more easily 
divest themselves of all religion than embrace a chimera. 





A Key To His Past. 


Summer schools are dull places at best, and a divinity 
school in summer above all other places needs enliven- 
ing. Perhaps the Doctor thought that Harvard divinity 
summer school needed an infusion of the new virtue 
of the new religion—the virtue of truth—and could not 
resist the temptation to give it to the pupils in strong 
doses. He surely could not have fancied that they would 
regard his prophetic vision as novel or original. If we 
are to believe the reports that come from some of their 
examination rooms they would regard his utterance as 
trite and commonplace. All he proposes has been said 
over and over again, tried and found wanting. No doubt 
everyone of them could have assumed the gift of prophecy 
quite as readily and have predicted far more glowing 
things of the future of religion than it had ever entered 
into his mind to conceive. However, with all their ad- 
vancement they must needs be more cautious; they are 
entering upon their career; he is retiring from the stage. 
They must dispense truth prudently; he can afford to 
speak out. They are young, inexperienced, living more 
in hope and on poetic views of the future which they 
fain would formulate prophetically; his generation is 
passing, his expericnce has been in large measure the 
realization of Lis hones, and his vision is unwittingly a 
key to his own ideals in the past rather than a light for 
us in the future. Throughout his career he has con- 
sistently depreciated what is sacred in the Catholic re- 
ligion, the supernatural, the sacramental, the miraculous, 
the sacrificial. The religion he has sought to inculcate 
has had none of these elements. The motives to which 
he has appealed had none of their inspiration. For- 
tunately he has never exerted a deep influence on men. 
No doubt this is why he presumes to predict for the 
future what he could not impress on the past. 


A LIGHT ON THE COLLEGES. 


Dr. Eliot is only formulating for the general public 
what thousands of our college professors believe and 
what hundreds of them are actually teaching. What 
La Rue has written so impudently in the Educational 
Review, or Low so flippantly in the Nation, is said over 
and over in the classrooms of our universities, and we 
need not the sensational arraignments of Mr. Bolce in 
the Cosmopolitan to know what is taught to the students. 
No doubt the vast number of them, as the President of 
Princeton tells us, care more for sport than for study; 
some of them may not need the noxious influence of some 
of the lecture halls to corrupt their morals; but scarce 
one of them can come off undemoralized by the fact that 
men of reputation for learning and often for integrity. 
treat lightly of the principles which underlie religion 
and morality, follow no religion and question whether 
morality can have a fixed basis. For the Catholic it is 
incredible that such conditions can prevail even in de- 
nominational institutions. Accustomed from youth fo 
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very definite religious belief and to an unalterable moral 
code; acquainted, if not by experience, at least by close 
contact with the discipline and orthodox teaching which 
obtain as a rule in Catholic schools and colleges, he can 
rarely appreciate the vague and irresponsible theories 
which receive prominence in the teaching of other in- 
stitutions, or the lack of self-restraint which is tolerated 
among the students. Difficult as it is to believe such 
conditions possible, it becomes still more difficult when 
the attention is diverted to imposing buildings, compre- 
hensive programs of study, distinguished lists of pro- 
fessors, social advantages, and prospects of future ad- 
vantage. Still the noxious influence is there, and the 
man is yet to be found who has passed under it un- 
scathed unless provided against it by early training or 
by the best of home influences during the ordeal. 


Loss oF PROTESTANT STRONGHOLDS. 


Dr. Eliot should be praised for having spoken out. 
It is always worth while knowing where we stand. For 
centuries Catholic controversialists have had to speak 
out for their non-Catholic antagonists who dared not 
declare what they believed, or, rather, admit all they did 
not believe. Laboriously the Catholic has had to urge 
the Protestant logically from one untenable conclusion 
to another, always hitherto to find him unwilling to admit 
that his creed was a formula instead of a faith. Gradually 
the Protestant is going on record, repudiating the faith 
that is not in him, striving vainly to express what he 
would wish to believe, and every one that speaks out is 
relieving the Catholic of the thankless task of revealing 
to the world how with faith gone morality goes also. 
Our universities began for the most part as denomina- 
tional colleges, with ministers in the administration and 
ministers in the faculty. Burdened with unreasonable 
creeds they could not impress them upon the students 
nor profess them without losing the respect of their 
fellow professors. One by one they have retired before 
the rationalism which has invaded their strongholds. 
Those who follow them, never having had an opportunity 
to know what religion truly is, glory in having ban- 
ished its counterfeit from their halls. The contempt 
which many of them have for its deceptions, such as they 
have known them, they extend unreasonably to all that 
goes by the name and to the claim that without it there 
can be no morality. For the present their attitude is 
hostile, and their influence over youth, particularly over 
religiously trained youth, can only be malign. 


President Reyes and Colombia 


The resignation of President Reyes, of Colombia, 
appears to be due to the fact that he had little hope that 
the National Assembly would ratify the triple treaty 
between Colombia, the United States and Panama, to 
which he was a party. The attempted uprising was 
quickly suppressed by Vice-President Holquin, who has 





been loyal to his chief and may be trusted to carry out 
his policy. As stated in America, July 17, there are 
parties in Colombia opposed to Reyes, but few of these 
were disposed to carry their opposition to the extent of 
revolution. The Extreme Conservatives objected to his 
conciliating those who had fought against him by giving 
them positions which belonged, they thought, to those 
who had fought with him, and his protection of the re- 
ligious rights of clergy and people was distasteful to the 
Masonic Liberals. His acquiescence in the loss of 
Panama and acceptance of monetary compensation there- 
for, was galling to the Chauvinistic element; but wiser 
heads knew that this was the only possible policy, and the 
bishops and clergy who have a deservedly powerful in- 
fluence in Colombia were consistently loyal to him. This 
explains why the Panama incident, which would prove 
fatal to most administrations, did not overwhelm Reyes. 
It will also show the silliness of a statement in the New 
York Evening Sun that, “as an outcome of a Jesuit plot 
in 1906, an unsuccessful attempt was made on his life.” 
The plot must have died over night for the “ Jesuit” 
Sun-spot had disappeared from the morning edition—or 
was it the ghost of bigotry that vanished at the dawn? 
The Society of Jesus, as well as all the clergy of 
Colombia, have been well satisfied with a government 
which protected civil and religious rights whether of in- 
dividuals or of corporate bodies. 

Rafael Reyes is a man who would confer distinction 
on any nation. He has been compared with President 
Diaz and Garcia Moreno. Less heroic, perhaps, than the 
martyred President of Ecuador, he is of finer mould in- 
tellectually and morally than the dictator of Mexico. He 
has shown Diaz’ strength in war and peace, but he has 
governed constitutionally and placed his country’s wel- 
fare before personal aggrandisement. He did not find it 
necessary to chop his enemies’ heads when he had con- 
quered them. One of his last acts was to pardon the 
four remaining political convicts. A Catholic by prin- 
ciple and practice, he has had the courage to maintain 
the rights of his Church and also the rights of those who 
were opposed to it. He was no political adventurer. 
He had been distinguished as a scholar, linguist, explorer, 
soldier and diplomat when, as general-in-chief, he quelled 
the formidable rebellion of 1895. He represented his 
government with distinction in Mexico, Paris and Wash- 
ington, and as delegate to the Pan-American Congress 
was a strong advocate of American unity. When elected 
president by the Conservative party, he put politics aside 
and devoted himself to the advancement of education 
and the agricultural, commercial and financial interests 
of Colombia. The impartial justice of his administration 
won the cooperation of the best citizens of all parties 
for their country’s welfare; and the commercial growth 
of Colombia during his term and the political solidarity 
consequent on conciliatory and constitutional methods, 
should dissipate the notion that Latin-Americans are in- 
capable of self-government. General Reyes’ five years 
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of sound government will, we trust, continue to actuate 
Colombia’s policies and serve as an object-lesson to her 
sister republics . 


Pragmatism 


The Revista del Colegio del Rosario, June 1, 1909, has 
an article of exceptional merit by Joseph Louis Perrier 
on “ Pragmatism.” Pragmatism is one of the questions 
of the day. It made its appearance in different countries 
almost at the same time and excited general interest. It 
was heralded as the panacea for all errors. It came into 
the world because the world had need of it. Modern 
philosophy had run riot under the blind leadership of 
free-thought, and had given rise to all sorts of philosoph- 
ical systems, one destructive of the other. By a strange 
coincidence the new theory was formulated in different 
parts of the world at the same time, and stranger still 
the authors independently of one another called it by the 
same name. In the United States the authors were 
Charles Pierce, John Dewey and William James; in 
England, Schiller and several others; in France, Blondel, 
Bergson and Le Roy; in Italy, Pappini; while it found 
many admirers in Germany. But the classical work on 
Pragmatism is Mr. James’ “ Pragmatism a New Name 
for Some Old Ways of Thinking.” The writer of the 
article gives the history of Pragmatism, the causes which 
led up to it, the motives actuating those who invented it, 
and enters into a minute analysis of the system. Prag- 
matism is, above all, a method, and secondarily a theory 
of truth. 

As a method it is the art of arts which 
settle all disputes arising from beliefs and philosophic 
systems. That belief is true, says the Pragmatist, which 
good or practical results. A good tree is known 
by its fruits. Let the problem be proposed whether 
materialism, for instance, or theism be true. If you con- 
sider both with regard to the world’s past existence, both 
equally account for it and hence in that respect have equal 
value, and consequently God and Matter mean one and 
the same thing. Not so, however, if they are considered 
with regard to the future existence of the world; for 
in admitting Materialism you are obliged to abandon the 
thought that the world and this humanity of ours will 
continue ever to exist and to advance towards perfection, 
and you must necessarily assign to it as its goal, physical 
destruction. It is otherwise if you accept a God, all- 
provident, Who made the world and rules it. By this 
you are assured of its eternal duration, its progress amid 
all changes, and its gradual evolution until perfection is 
attained. Hold then Theism as true, since it alone gives 
good practical results. 

As a theory of truth, Pragmatism places truth not 
in the correspondence of belief or thought with object 
which would be common sense, but in the value of 
the belief or thought in pointing out new deeds to 
be performed or new lines of action. A watch is 


is to 


gives 





true if it indicates the time exactly; the thought or 
belief is true which indicates the right thing to do or 
which leads to a good result. The reviewer shows that 
the Pragmatist substitutes effects for causes. The ele- 
ment of truth which Pragmatism contains is found al- 
ready in scholastic philosophy which even Mr. James 
admits is the system of common sense. Pragmatism is 
self-contradictory and far from escaping the errors it 
aims to refute it reestablishes them, one and all. Start 
with absurdity and any thing will follow. When Prag- 
matism questions what truth is, it is scepticism, and when 
it comes to a conclusion scepticism is the result. The 
whole article is an example of lucid exposition, of calm 
discussion and solid refutation. 


Summer Charities 


There may be features in our civic upbuilding that 
are fair matter of criticism, but fortunately for our 
national repute these features are generally recognized 
and generous spirits among us are giving of their best 
to mitigate their evil tendencies. And, fortunately, too, 
there is among us, always apparent when the enthusiasm 
of oratorical hyperbole has ceased to inspire an indict- 
ment, a sentiment of kindly considerateness for the 
weak and suffering which more than saves us from clas- 
sification with the “ wild barbarians ” with whom a cer- 
tain Fourth of July orator has compared us. 

An example is ready at hand. The summer season 
has its regular accompaniment of charity nowadays. 
Hardly an issue of any daily paper appears without a 
reference to the philanthropic work that is being carried 
on in our cities. The work takes on many forms, but 
the spirit of sympathy and of interest in one’s fellow- 
beings is always the dominant note. The fact that it 
is so common, wonderful to say, appears to blind some 
people to the fact of its astonishing development. 

The steady flow of contributions for these charities is 
surprising. The quick response to any special appeal 
proclaims the interest of the multitude. And what 
a beautiful story the contributions tell! A child sends 
his pennies; a group of children sell lemonade or pop- 
corn and send the profits of the small venture for the 
happiness of the less fortunate. And the cordial coopera- 
tion of the mite-givers is of greater value than the large 
checks of wealthy contributors to further the charities, 
since it marks the education of the young to be larger 
givers by and by. 

The summer charity is a happy feature of American 
life, as it is a capital answer to the loose charges of in- 
humanity in our ways. It is growing in importance with 
every year. It tells its own story of kindly feeling for 
the unfortunate and the poor. When the incidents of a 
season are collected and studied, the sacrifices that are 
made, the generosity that is shown, and the good that 
is done, combine to make a tale of tremendous human 


interest. 
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Bartholomew De Las Casas: His Life, His Apostolate and 
His Writings. By Francis Aucustus MacNuttr. With Por- 
traits and Hap. New York and London: G. P. Putniam’s 
Sons. Pp. XXIX-472. 63.50 net. 

The life and actions of the subject of this biography stand 
out in reproachful contrast with the character and conduct of 
the early Spanish adventurers in America, who conquered the 
Indians, slaughtered them without mercy in battle, and enslaved 
those who escaped the sword. The life of Casas was dominated 
by the one motive of protecting the Indian in his natural rights; 
his apostolate was the advocacy of the Indian’s cause; and the 
one theme of his writings was the injustice and sin of enslav- 
ing him. 

Just as panegyrists have glossed over the butcheries of Crom- 
well and the perfidies of Napoleon, so there have not been want- 
ing historians and biographers who, dazzled by the brilliant 
success of the Conquistadores, have lauded their achievements, 
and handed down their names to live in popular estimation as 
gallant men, matchless heroes and the founders of empires. Far 
different was the opinion that Las Casas entertained of them: 
he stigmatized their deeds as “infernal”; they were “ devils,” 
whilst on earth; and he is quife sure that they are now in their 
proper abode. Of one of them, “an impious and _ infernal 
bandit,” he says: “ Who doubts that he is buried in hell?” 
The grand tableau of the discovery of the Mississippi perpe- 
tuates the fame of Hernando de Soto: Las Casas ranks de Soto 
amongst “the sons of perdition,” brands him as “the wickedest 
of captains,” and pronounces the judgment, “we doubt not that 
he is buried in hell.” 

Bartholomew de las Casas was born in Seville, in 1474: after 
ninety-two years of life spent mainly in America, or occupied 
with American affairs, he died at the convent of the Atocha, 
Madrid, in 1566. His father had accompanied Columbus on his 
second voyage, in 1493, and had acquired estates in Hispaniola. 
We find Bartholomew, at the age of twenty-eight, administer- 
ing this property: in common with all the colonists, his wealth 
and prosperity were founded on the enforced labor of Indian 
serfs. He seems to have been ordained priest about the time 
when the first Dominican Friars landed on the island, and in 
1522 he joined the Order. It is to the credit of the sons of St. 
Dominic that they were the first to denounce publicly the inqui- 
tous system of Indian slavery which had been introduced by Co- 
lumbus himself, and which had become universal throughout 
the Spanish Colonies. Father Anthony de Montesinos delivered 
his famous sermon in the Cathedral of San Domingo, in which 
he denounced slavery and all forms of oppression of the Indians. 
It is worthy of mention, that this same Father Montesinos was 
chaplain to the expedition of Ayllon, which wintered near James- 
town eighty years before the English Settelement of Virginia. 
Another Dominican, Father Luis Cancer, who labored with Las 
Casas to ameliorate the condition of the natives of Central 
America, was slain in 1549 by the Indians of Florida, whom he 
had been deputed to evangelize. 

The denunciation of the system of Encomiendas and Reparti- 
mientos was upheld by the religious brethren of Father Mon- 
tesinos; but it aroused the indignation of the colonial magnates 
and landholders. Las Casas was at first indifferent to the 
evils of the system: but finally his mind was enlightened, and 
his will was moved to become the “ Protector of the Indians.” 
His after life was devoted to their cause. In season and out 
of season, in Spain and America, before the Sovereign, the 
Council of the Indies and the ecclesiastical authorities, by private 
argument and public debate, and especially by writing he pleaded 
for justice to the natives of America and the abolition of 


Indian slavery. 
The charge has been urged against Las Casas, that whilst he 











saw the evil of Indian slavery and labored strenuously for its 
abolition, he found a partial remedy for the evil in the substi- 


tution of the negro. Here Mr. MacNutt becomes the apolo- 
gist for his subject, defending him against the aspersions of 
Robertson and other writers who assign to him the wicked 
promirience of having introduced negro slavery into America. 
Whilst admitting his inconsistency in this matter, he contends 
that he could not be expected to be two centuries in advance of 
his time, and he distinguishes between the toleration of an ex- 
isting evil and the extension of it. The Portuguese discoveries 
in Africa had made the Spanish people accustomed to Negro 
slavery at home, and slavery was the normal condition of the 
natives of Africa. The apology is perhaps as valid as such a 
cause admits; and Las Casas, as he subsequently left in writing, 
sorrowfully acknowledged the error and contradiction into which 
he had fallen. 

Wise laws and humane instructions in regard to the treatment 
of the Indians had never been wanting on the part of the 
Spanish sovereigns and the home officials: but, as the author 
observes, quoting Dr. Johnson, “ wisdom may make laws, but it 
requires virtue to execute them.” It is not to be wondered at 
that the necessary virtue was not found amongst colonists, whom 
avarice and ambition had led to seek their fortune in the New 
World, who were far removed from the observation and control 
of superior authority, and for whom the easiest road to wealth 
lay in the enforced labor of the Indians. The good Queen 
Isabella had delivered instructions to Ovando, “that all the 
Indians in Hispaniola are and should be free from servitude, 
and should live as free vassals, governed and protected as the 
vassals of Castille.” Pope Paul III published a Bull condemning 
in the strongest terms those who treated the natives like chattels, 
and deprived them of their liberty and possessions. 

The laws were good from the beginning; but the splendor of 
their successes sufficed to condone the license of the conquerors. 
How they acted is detailed by Las Casas in the “ Brevissima 
Relacion,” an appendix of one hundred and twelve pages. In 
scathing language he describes the cruelty of his countrymen; 
the pictures which he draws are revolting, and the gruesome 
details of incidents with which he confirms his general state- 
ments are not “pleasant reading” as the author remarks. This 
narrative was quickly seized upon in England and Holland, at 
the time of its publication, by the enemies of the Spanish race 
and Faith, “to point a moral or adorn a tale”; and it has fur- 
nished the stock arguments to later writers on American history, 
who contrast the conduct of the Spaniard and the Englishman 
in dealing with the aborigines. On the other hand, Las Casas 
was cordially hated in his time by his countrymen in the Indies, 
and their descendants of the present day brand him as a calumni- 
ator of his own people, or with a milder opinion, they say that 
he was an enthusiast whose mental vision was distorted by 
humanitarian astigmatism. 3 

Las Casas claims that the facts were notorious, that he was an 
eye-witness of the atrocities, or cites the testimony of credible 
informants. It may be that some inhuman monsters were oc- 
casionally guilty of the enormities which he copiously narrates; 
but, for the sake of human nature, we may believe that they were 
exceptional. The biographer notes the glaring misstatements in 
his account of the conquest of Mexico: and others have called 
attention to the faultiness of his arithmetic in summing up his 
tale of horrors. What credit can be given to his figures, when 
he asserts that one Spaniard consumed as much food in a single 
day as would suffice for the support of an Indian family of ten 
persons for an entire month? Surely, he exaggerated in dealing 
with tens of thousands slaughtered in some obscure foray, and 
hundreds of thousands and even millions who perished in a few 
years under the burdens of harsh taskmasters. In describing 
the raids of the slave-catchers, he rises to hyperbolic numbers; 
the schooners and small sailing craft of that day are made to 
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do a transportation service that would overtax the capacity of 
the ocean liners to New York. 

But, after making every allowance the picture is a sad one. 
The Spaniards may have been the worst, but they were not the 
sole offenders in dealing with the Indians. The godly Puritans 
sold King Philip’s children into West Indian slavery, and the 
French of Louisiana meted out the same fate to the kin of the 
Natchez “Sun”; at a later date, Cromwell’s agents kidnapped 
tender Irish children, and sold them by the thousand to perish 
in the cane fields of Barbadoes and Jamaica. Holy horror of the 
Spaniard ill becomes those whose pregenitors perpetrated the 
butcheries of Drogheda and Wexford, and who exterminated 
the Pequods and Narragansetts. Explain it as one may, the 
Indians have almost vanished from our land; but, in nearly all 
the countries of Spanish America, they still constitute a large 
percentage, if not the majority, of the population, and they can 
occupy the highest positions in Church and State, in civil and 
military life. The Spaniard, after the wild excesses of the 
~ early conquest, Christianized the conquered and preserved them: 
the Englishman reduced to practice the principle “that the only 
good Indian is a dead one.” 

Las Casas had battled fiercely for the cause to which his life 
was devoted, and he showed the courage of his convictions, 
when, already a septuagenarian, he became Bishop of Chiapa, 
and, armed with such royal ordinances as he had long desired, 
he came to take possession of his see. He knew that the Colo- 
nists disliked him, and that they had protested against his meas- 
ures. They said “that they were ready to obey the law, but 
declared that they could not comply with it.” Las Casas was 
inexorable, and his lack of tact and conciliatory qualities was 
conspicuous throughout the brief year of his episcopate. He 
denied the Sacraments to all who held Indian servants, and that 
meant practically all the white people of his diocese; faculties 
were withdrawn from all confessors but those whom he had 
pledged to refuse absolution to those who declined to manumit 
their bondsmen. The storm broke, when the time came for com- 
pliance with Easter duties; there was brawling in the Church, 
and rioting around the bishop’s residence: the dean on whom 
he relied declared amidst scenes of tumultuous excitement, that 
he would ignore the reserved case, and absolve all who presented 
themselves. The Diocese of Chiapa had the most meagre reve- 
nues of any American see, but this would not have influenced 
a man who was vowed to poverty and accustomed to privations. 
He was forced to return to Spain, defeated in his cherished 
plans, but not disheartened; the war he waged was without 
thought of surrender, or truce, or compromise. With voice and 
pen he continued to plead his cause, composing at the age of 
ninety his treatise in defence of the Peruvians. This Life shows 
how well Las Casas deserved the title of “Protector of the 
Indians ”; he was sincere and fearless in advocating the cause 
which he had espoused, and unswerving in his course, in spite 
of popular prejudice and privilege entrenched in high places. 
In an age which witnessed the cringing flatteries of Queen 
Elizabeth's courtiers, it is refreshing to read the bold remon- 
strances which he addressed to Philip II, and apparently without 
reprehension. 

This volume is a valuable contribution to the history of early 
Spanish America; there is plenty of lively incident narrated in 
pleasing style, and the author came to his present work with 
the requisite qualifications from previous researches in Spanish 
America literature and history in connection with Father Fischer, 
the chaplain of the Emperor Maximilian. E. I. Devitt, S.J. 





The Roman Breviary. Its Sources and History. By Dom 
Jutes Baupot, Benedictine of Farnborough. Translated from 
the French by a priest of the Diocese of Westminster, Lon- 
don: Catholic Truth Society. 

This little work on the Breviary appeared originally in 





French in a series of pamphlets which under the title of “ Sci- 
ence et Religion: Etudes pour le temps présent” are being 
published for the past few years by Bloud et Cit., Paris. It is 
based chiefly on the monumental work: “ Geschichte des Bre- 
viers,” by Dom Suitbert Baumer, O.S.B., and the less exhaus- 
tive work: “ Histoire du Bréviaire Romain,” by Mgr. Battifol, 
translated into English by A. M. Y. Bayley. The present 
work is a popular description of the gradual formation and 
development of the Roman Breviary and the variations it has 
undergone to the present time. Its history is divided into 
three periods: the Patristic Period, the Middle Ages, and the 
Modern Period. The Patristic Period, or the period of the 
formation of the Roman Breviary, extends from the end of 
the first, to the end of the sixth century. The Period of the 
Middle Ages comprises the time from the reign of Gregory 
the Great to the publication of the new Breviary, “ Breviarium 
Pianum,” by St. Pius V (590-1568). During this period the 
Roman Breviary, which had received a definite form from 
Gregory the Great, was spread throughout the West by mo- 
nastic missionaries; certain alterations were made through 
Carolingian and later Germanic influence; it became almost 
entirely disorganized during the Western Schism; a few un- 
successful attempts were made towards a reform in the fif- 
teenth and first half of the sixteenth century. The Modern 
Period extends from 1568 to our times. Its chief features are 
the publication of the above mentioned “ Breviarium Pianum,” 
additions and corrections by Clement VIII and Urban VIII, 
alterations in France through Gallican and Jansenistic in- 
fluence, and new attempts towards a reform made by Bene- 
dict XIV and succeeding popes. The work concludes with 
a valuable appendix containing tables that show at a glance 
the approximate date on which each feast was inserted in 
the Breviary, its rank, and the variations which it has under- 
gone. 

Though chiefly intended for the clergy, the work will be 
perused with profit also by the laity, many of whom have 
a very limited knowledge of the history and purpose of the 
official prayer book of the Catholic Church. 





Messrs. Longmans, Green and Co., have published a series 
of “Studies on American History” by Mrs. Marion Mulhall. 
The sub-title of the work, “Explorers in the New World 
before and after Columbus,” gives an idea of the contents of 
the work, which, beginning with the second century of our 
era deals with the early Celtic navigators, the relations be- 
tween England and the Spanish states of South America, and 
ends with an interesting account of the Jesuit Missions in 
Paraguay. 





“The Problem of Evolution,” by Erich Wassmann, S.J., has 
been published in an English translation by Kegan, Paul & 
Co., of London. The original work appeared in Berlin in 
1907 and caused lengthy discussion. The Rev. E. Wassmann 
is a contributor to “ The Catholic Encyclopedia,” and his 
article on “ Evolution,” in Vol. V gives a most satisfactory 
statement of what is really scientific as distinct from theo- 
retical in the evolutionary hypothesis. 





In “ England and the English,” the author, Price Collier, 
thus refers to the Englishman’s mania for writing to the 
papers: “If an Englishman rows down the Thames and 
stops for luncheon at an inn and is overcharged, he promptly 
writes to his newspaper, and later on his first letter is fol- 
lowed by others in which the cost of light luncheons on the 
Continent, in Canada, in Seringapatam, and Kamtchatka is dis- 
cussed at length. Then the editor writes at the bottom 
‘We cannot continue this correspondence,’ and the affair is 


over.” 
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The Irish Pioneers of New York City. 
By Hon. Victor J. Dowtrnc, M.A., LL.D. 
Justice of the Supreme Court of the State 
of New York. New York: Privately 
printed. 

Judge Dowling, in spite of a busy pub- 
lic career, has found time to be an ac- 
tive member of several historical socie- 
ties, and the present brochure is an ad- 
dress he delivered at the annual meeting 
of the American Irish Historical Society 
held in Washington, June 16, 1909. It 
will serve to show how early Celtic ac- 
tivity appears in the making of the me- 
tropolis of the country. Judge Dowling 
begins with a reference to an Irishman 
in the crew that Columbus had with him, 
but without mentioning his name. Other 
chroniclers, however, tell us that this ex- 
ile of Erin was one “ Guillermo Ihres, 
matural de Galway in Ireland,”—or Wil- 
liam Ayres, a native of Galway, Ireland. 
According to tradition William was in 
the first boat’s crew that put out from 
the caravel to make a landing. He was 
sO anxious to get ashore that he would 
not wait for the boat to ground, but 
leaped into the water and swam and 
waded to land. He was the first to touch 
the new western world. 

Be all this as it may the records of old 
New York give ample evidence of the 
early advent of the Celt within the bor- 
ders of the State. When the martyr, 
Father Isaac Jogues, S.J., arrived on 
Manhattan Island in 1643, he relates, 
writing on August 30 of that year, that 
he found resident there a Portuguese 
woman and a young Irishman, the only 
Catholics in the community. The next 
positively identified Irishman was Thos. 
Lewis from Belfast, who became one of 
Governor Stuyvesant’s most valued lieu- 
tenants and whose record Judge Dowl- 
ing tells us for the first time. He follows 
this with a rapid but comprehensive out- 
line of the Irish pioneers who in all the 
new city’s social circles upheld the fair 
fame of their race in the early days of 
New York. He does this so entertain- 
ingly that it is to be hoped he will jour- 
ney further afield in the State and add 
to his chronicle the names of the many 
other early representatives to be found 
there. 

“Jan Andriessen de Iersman van Dub- 
lingh,” or plain John Anderson, in his 
native Dublin, for instance, was a big 
man in and about Beverwyck, or Albany, 
from 1645 to 1654. When or how he got 
there from Dublin the records now do 
not tell, but all through the old towns 
he is affectionately called by the ancient 
burghers “Jantie” (Johnny) or “Jan- 
tien” (little Johnny). In 1645 he leased a 
“bouwerie” north of Stony Point, and 
purchased from Peter Bronck a farm and 
house at Coxsackie. The first official 





mention of him in the registers is this 
transfer: 

“Appeared before me Johannes La 
Montagne, in the service of the General 
Privileged West India Company, Vice 
Director, etc., William Frederickse Bout, 
farmer of the wine and beer excise con- 
sumable by the tapsters, in Fort Orange, 
village of Beverwyck and appendancies 
of the same, who declared that he had 
transferred and by these presents he does 
transfer to Jan Andriessen, the Irishman 
from Dublin, dwelling in Catskill, the 
right in the aforesaid excise belonging to 
him the assignor, in Catskill, for the sum 
of one hundred and fifty (150) guilders, 
which sum the aforesaid Jan Andriessen 
promises to pay in two terms to wit, on 
the first day of May the half of said sum, 
and on the last day of October of the 
year A. D. 1657, the other half, under a 
pledge of his person and estate, moveable 
and immovable, present and future, sub- 
mitting the same to all courts and judges. 

“Done in Fort Orange this 19th of 
January, 1657; present Johannes Provost 
and Daniel Verveelen. 

“This is the mark + of William Fred- 
erick Bout. 

“This is the mark + of Jan Andries- 
sen.” 

In 1664 Jan leased property from 
Abram Staets and signed for it: 

“This is the mark + of Jan Andries- 
sen, the Irishman, with his own hand 
set.” 

He is supposed to have died during 
this year. One theory of how he got 
to Albany is that he was one of the many 
Irish adventurers who wandered about 
Europe and drifting into the Low Coun- 
tries took service under the Dutch West 
India Company and thus reached Bever- 
wyck. 

Adriaen Van der Donck, who had 
been prominent in New Amsterdam died 
there in 1650. He owned a fine estate, 
Colon Donck near Yonkers and left it 
to his widow. An Irishman named Hugh 
O’Neal then wandered along and an- 
nexed both. The first of the long line of 
Irish office-holders in the State was Wil- 
liam Hogen or Hogan, who, according to 
the old books was born in “ Yelandt in de 
Kings County.” He lived in Albany in 
1692, served on juries in 1700 and 1703, 
and local histories says he was an as- 
sessor and one of the “fyre masters of 
ye City.” 

As early as 1695 John Finn or Jan 
Fyne and Johannes Fine “Van Water- 
fort in Irlant,” married Josie Classe van 
Slyck in 1693 and, when she left him to 
mourn her loss, consoled himself in 1699 
as his second vrauw with Alida, daugh- 
ter of Jacob Janse Gardmier of Kinder- 
hook. Finn was a cooper and later a 
licensed inn-keeper. 





Oyjie Oyjens is the Beverwyck (17th 
century) version of Owen Owens “ geb- 
orn tot Cork in Ireland.” He was married 
to Marie Wendell in Albany in 1704. Pat- 
trick Martin, “trommelslager onder de 
compagnie grenadiers von de Hon. Rich- 
ard Ingoldsby,” married Mary Cox there 
in 1707. 

William Walsh was a tax-payer in 
New York in 1677, and John Morris a 
resident here in 1695, and there were a 
number of others, T. F. M. 


Reviews and Magazines 


The July Atlantic Monthly opens with a 
painstaking and comprehensive article on 
“Champlain as a herald of Washington.” 
Round the main contention that Cham- 
plain’s defat of the Mohawks near Ticon- 
deroga on July 30, 1909, started hostilities 
between the English and the Iroquois on 
one side and the French and the Algon- 
quins on the other, which ended a century 
and a half later in the possession by the 
English of the best section of the North 
American Continent, Charles M. Harvey, 
an editor on the staff of the St. Louis 
Globe Democrat, has skilfully grouped a 
great number of salient facts and names 
in the history of North America. It is not 
surprising that some inaccuracies have 
crept into such a mass of details, as when 
he says that “ Aubert, while on the advance 
line with the Verandrye party in 1737, was 
killed by the Sioux.” The names should 
be Aulneau and La Vérendrye and the 
date 1736. How can Mr. Harvey reconcile 
his remark that “the saving of the souls 
of the red men” was a mere “incident in 
the work” of establishing “the fleur-de-lis 
and the cross in the New World,” with his 
praise of the Recollet and Jesuit mission- 
aries ? Speaking of the first four Recol- 
lets, he says: “This was the advance 
guard of the little unarmed army of re- 
ligious teachers, who, under French aus- 
pices, set up their tiny mission-posts from 
Quebec to Sault Ste. Marie, and from 
Lake Superior to the Gulf of Mexico, 
showing a loftier courage than was ever 
displayed by hunter, explorer, or soldier, 
meeting death at the hands of the Iroquois, 
the Huron, the Wyandot, the Sioux, and 
the Chickasaw, by tomahawk, arrow, bullet 
or at the stake, with sublime serenity. 
These missionaries not only learned the 
languages of the various tribes, in order 
to save the souls of their members, but 
lived their lives, wrote their history and 
legends, discovered lakes, rivers, and moun- 
tains, drew up maps of the regions which 
they traversed and gave names to water 
courses and to posts which later on became 
towns, which many of them bear to this 
day. In the prosecution of their various 
tasks, three-fourths of those whose names 
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are mentioned here were killed by the 
Indians.” Mr. Harvey is both just and 
generous in his appreciation of the French: 
“While New Netherlands and New Sweden 
were playing their little rdles in the drama 
of American colonization, the French were 
pushing their wonderful series of explora- 
tions westward, Their advance brought 
them within sight of the Rocky Mountains 
before the British or Dutch had crossed 
the Alleghanies.” And again: “ The cen- 
tralized authority and the military or semi- 
military training and habits of the French 
settlements gave their people a readiness, 
a confidence and a discipline which, in war, 
would ordinarily make one Frenchman 





food, live-stock, lumber and other com- 
modities, for the service of man.” 

“Washington Square: a meditation,” 
by Walter Prichard Eaton, is particularly 
interesting to the editors of America, who 
write from the opposite side of the same 
square. His poetic musings, though finding 
much of beauty in this city oasis, are not, 
however, confined thereto. He sails “ down 
the North River on a ferryboat into a hazy 
south wind, and only the unforgettable 
and unmistakable height and ugliness of 
the Singer tower reassured me we were 
not floating into a picture. When Man 
hasn’t himself done something in the night 
to change the Babylonic sky-line on the 





















































count for two or three English or Dutch 


settlers; but this was offset by the greater 


compactness among the British colonies, 


and by their vast preponderance in num- 
bers.” The British were more than eighteen 
times as numerous as the French. 
‘that fatally thin line of 3,500 miles from 
Quebec to Sault Ste. Marie, and between 
these points and New Orleans, there were 
only 80,000 whites at the time the (final) 
conflict began in 1754, while in the English 
settlements extending 1,200 miles along the 
Atlantic coast there were 1,500,000 whites 
and a few thousand negroes.” 

“The story of The Battle of the Wil- 
derness,” by General Schaff, who took a 
prominent part in it at the age of twenty- 
three as First Lieutenant in the Ordnance 
Corps, and the “ Diary of Gideon Welles,” 
Secretary of the Navy from 1861 to 1869, 
are two continued articles of great 
historic interest. It is curious to compare 
Schaff and Welles’ differing views of Gen- 
eral Meade and Colonel John F. Rawlins. 
Welles wants Lincoln to rid himseif of 
Meade as incompetent, and is continually 
harping on the stupidity and supineness 
of Halleck, who “has earnestly and con- 
stantly smoked cigars and rubbed his el- 
bows while the rebels have been vigorously 
concentrating their forces to overwhelm 
Rosecrans.” 

Other suggestive articles are “ The Ger- 
man way of making better cities,” by Syl- 
vester Backer, who uses the word “better” 
in the purely material sense of more con- 
venient, healthy and artistic; “ The Church 
and social movements,” by Hayes Robbins, 
whose thoughtful disquisition applies al- 
most exclusively to bodies that are not 
“the Church,” but more or less remote 
imitations thereof; “French Conserv- 
atism,” a striking and convincing statement 
of the French system of husbanding vital 
force and maintaining satisfactory ideals, 
by Alvin F. Sanborn; and “The Mission 
of the land,” by David Buffum, who, while 
deprecating large holdings as unprofitable, 
is no socialist but a practical farmer main- 
taining the personal ownership of land as 
a right, and proving that “the mission of 
the land is to produce and keep producing 


“ Along 


nose of Manhattan Island—erected a new 
forty-story building or two—Nature sees 
to it that the aspect of those mortared 
Alps is varied from day to day, from hour 
to hour. I have never seen them twice 
alike. And never before had I seen them 
at all as they were to-day, etherealized by 
the mist, monochromatic, ghostlike.” 





The Canadian Magazine for July devotes 
no less than three articles to Newfoundland: 
“The Land of Baccalhaos,” (dried salt fish) 
by Edwin Smith; “Pro-Confederation senti- 
ment in Newfoundland,” by Francis A. 
Carman, and “A few days in the misty 
isle,” by Ian S. Esmond. The first article 
is by far the most informing. The unde- 
veloped resources of England’s oldest col- 
ony and its recuperative power after re- 
peated disasters are equally astonishing. 
For this largely uninhabited island one 
special excellence is claimed which has no 
parallel in any other part of the world: 
“ Newfoundland to-day is as good a hunt- 
ing country as it was fifty years ago.” Ac- 
cording to Mr, Carman confederation with 
Canada is Newfoundland’s inevitable destiny 
in spite of opposition from the merchants 
and manufacturers of St. John’s, whose 
interest it is to keep up a tariff wall. Mr. 
Esmond’s contribution to our knowledge 
of Newfoundland is of the flimsiest sort 
and worse than useless where it contra- 
dicts the more serious articles that precede 
it. “The Inquisition in Canada,” by C. 
Lintern Sibley, while maintaining an out- 
ward semblance of fairness, really strives 
to ridicule the stand taken by the late 
Bishop Bourget in the famous Guibord 
case. Mr. Sibley would have shown better 
taste had he omitted that silly skit of the 
supposedly witty Irish Anglican clergyman. 
on the way the bishop’s curse would work. 
The experience of thirty-four years since 
Joseph Guibord was buried by military 
force in hitherto consecrated ground proves 
that the curse has worked with telling 
effect. The Institut Canadien, excommuni- 
cated by Bishop Bourget, is long since 
dead, and none of its members received 
the last sacraments till they had renounced 


the civil authority attempting to wring 
from the Church a blessing which was 
justly refused to an impenitent member is 
now unthinkable. F. A. AcJand’s “ Current 
Events” is as usual one of the most satis- 
factory features of this magazine. In the 
“At Five O'clock” department, the writer 
of “ When a girl graduates” says with deep 
and refreshing truth that “the girl who 
attends the university misses the truly 
feminine style of graduation enjoyed by the 
maiden of boarding-school or girls’ college 
traditions "—and we Catholics would add: 
and especially of convent-school training. 
There can be none of the charm of perfect 
equality when the sex-line is ignored. 





There is a certain class of magazines as 
well as theatres which, caring nothing for 
principle and everything for patronage, 
reaches out for patrons of all kinds, even 
the lowest, to whom it supplies a special 
pornographical menu. Lyndon Orr’s in- 
famous, rather than “Famous Affinities of 
History,” has been filling this department 
in Munsey’s. It is a series of biographical 
travesties, decked out regardless of fact 
to make heroes of libertines anid glorify 
lust. Gambetta was a notorious libertine, 
but Lyndon Orr has been able to present 
him as a chivalrous lover by inventing a 
new canon law for the Catholic Church 
to coveroneofhis immoral liaisons. We 
notice this series only to state that sponsalia 
de presente, the solemn promise of future 
marriage, never confers matrimonial rights, 
as this writer asserts. His articles are un- 
worthy of any reputable magazine. 





Interest in “ The Catholic Encyclopedia” 
seems to be renewed and even augmented 
with the publication of every new volume. 
The fifth volume, which carries the reader 
from the word Diocese to the word Father, 
though the number of important articles 
is not so great as in some of the earlier 
issues, has called forth favorable criticism 
from Catholics and non-Catholics alike. 

The most appreciative criticism, take it 
all in all, coming from the secular press, 
is The Literary Digest’s of July 11. After 
a discussion of the merits of various en- 
cyclopedias, including the Encyclopedia 
Britannica, and of the recent works of 
general and special authority, “The Cath- 
olic Encyclopedia” impresses the writer “as 
one of the best of modern reference books.” 
“Admirably arranged, comprehensive in 
range of subject-matter, generally scholarly, 
dignified, and, so far as comports with con- 
viction, impartial in tone, it is a monument 
to the wisdom and temper of the church 
it represents.” This judgment of the 
merits of the work is illustrated by showing 
the excellencies of some of the leading 
articles : “The articles on D6llinger and 
Erasmus are admirable in tone; the former 








the errors of that body. Such a farce as 


especially is a model of both temperance 
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and thoroughgoing analysis.” Among the 
subjects worthy of special commendation 
are Clandestinity and Divorce, the treat- 
ment of which is of “real value and should 
clear up a number of questions and mis- 
understandings ”; Dispensation, “ fully and 
admirably treated” ; Cremation, “clearly ex- 
plained and the claims of its advocates 
adequately dealt with”; The Conclave, 
“handled so well”; The Cloister, “admir- 
ably done”; and Excommunication, which 
is pronounced “a masterly description of 
the Church’s last weapon.” The review of 
The Literary Digest is commendable for 
the judicious character of its criticism. 
Some few articles are singled out as being 
somewhat bare, or lacking in proportion, 
one, the Pauline privilege, as “ remaining 
vague and of somewhat ill aspect.” The 
reviewer might have suspected that this last 
subject would be more fully treated as a 
distinct topic, under its own heading, in 
a later volume. Unstinted praise falls to 
the treatment of the subjects of direct 
historical interest, among them “the ar- 
ticles on the American dioceses, which 
rescue and preserve a vast amount of 
facts, the importance of whose bearing 
upon the history of the United States has 
not yet been fully recognized.” 

The article on the history, religion and 
literature of Egypt, with its sequel on the 
Coptic Church is accounted “the best mono- 
graph, perhaps, in English upon the sub- 
ject.” The one on Eastern churches is 
deemed “of absorbing interest, especially in 
view of the growing tendency to a rap- 
prochement with Rome”; and the liturgical 
article on the Rite of Constantinople is 
lauded as of “so high a level that we are 
led to hope for a treatment of the Milanese 
and the Mozarabic rites by the same pen.” 

In the London Morning Post, of July 8, 
the literary notice, though not so exhaustive 
and searching as that of The Literary Di- 
gest’s, is still fairly appreciative. Perhaps 
that is as much as can be expected from 
the secular press across the water, where 
prejudice against the Catholic Church is 
still to all appearances very strong, and 
where the strength of the Church of Rome 
and her growing influence among all classes 
are daily becoming more evident. The scare 
which the successful flight of Zeppelin’s 
balloon threw into the English populace 
would be restful imperturbability compared 
with tlhe consternation that would seize 
upon the same multitude if they realized 
the new descent by Roman Catholics upon 
the literature, the arts, the legislation, the 
public and private life of the English 
nation. So a popular newspaper must go 
cautiously if it would, as no doubt its 
instincts direct it, treat with impartial 
criticism a monumental work of Roman 
Catholics like “ The Catholic Encyclopedia.” 





While Socialism as a system is not 








winning ground in its active propaganda 
of principles which are looked upon as 
visionary and false, one may not deny 
the evident fact that the unceasing efforts 
of its proponents have brought about a 
study of social problems which is spec- 
ially concerned with the application of 
remedies to conceded abuses along the 
line of practical and reasonable change in 
the social order. 


“Probably no competent observer of 
the present trend of things,” says the 
Rev. J. J. Ryan in the July Catholic World, 
“would refuse to admit the generaliza- 
tion that there is in the politico-industrial 
order to-day a movement away from in- 
dividualism, and toward Socialism; away 
from voluntary cooperative action and 
toward cooperation under the direction 
of the State.” In the supposition that 
the movement cannot be stopped, nay in 
the fairly common agreement that it 
ought not to be stopped, the majority of the 
American people will unquestionably 
agree that it must not be permitted to 
run on toward that wider State interven- 
tion in matters industrial which will 
eventually accept the full program of 
Socialism. It must be confined within 
the bounds of feasible and rational re- 
form. Present-day experts differ widely 
in determining the interesting question of 
the reasonable limitations of State inter- 
vention in social matters, all unite in 
agreeing that a satisfactory program of 
social reform must obviously fit the con- 
ditions which are to be reformed, and, 
with equal obviousness, must not trans- 
gress the limits of the State’s competency. 

Father R'yan, Professor of Moral The- 
ology in the Seminary of St. Paul, whose 
sociological studies have been favorably 
received on all sides, reduces the scope 
of the reform to be effected to a twofold 
element: the laborer must be protected 
against unjust exploitation and the entire 
community must be protected against ex- 
tortionate prices. With this basis to rest 
upon, his Catholic World article presents a 
judicious study of reasonable legislation 
which, he affirms, may and ought to be 
enacted in the different States of the 
Union. He holds for a legal minimum 
wage to apply to the wages of women and 
children as well as to those of adult males; 
he favors a universal eight-hour law; he in- 
sists upon legislation to restrict the labor 
of women and children; he favors action 
by the State to legitimize peaceful picket- 
ing, persuasion, and boycotting; and fi- 
nally he deems it entirely within the 
competency of the State to enact laws 
looking to the relief of the unemployed, 
provision against accidents, illness and old 
age, and the proper housing of working 
people. 

A notable program, surely, and one 
which in happier conditions than prevail 








might go far to satisfy the demands of 
the great multitude looking for relief 


in the social unrest. Whether it is a 
workable program is another question. 
The dread shadow of “paternalism” 
seems to rest black upon it, and paternal- 
ism is too loose a principle to be ac- 
cepted by a free people. Besides those 
portions of the plan already in a meas- 
ure applied in England and Australia,— 
the old age pension feature and the mini- 
mum wage provision—are not meeting 
the enthusiastic approval their enact- 
ments might have led one to expect. 





The current number of Stimmmen aus 
Marialaach opens with a short notice on 
the late Father Augustine Langhorst, S.J., 
editor-in-chief of that first-class periodical. 
Under his editorship, from 1889 to 1899, 
it became a potent factor of public and lit- 
erary life in Germany. He died April 10, 
last. 

Rev. Henry Pesch, S.J., well known for 
his activity in the social line, gives a sym- 
pathetic summary of a work on “ Catholic 
Charity and its Opponents,” by Rev. Francis 
Schaub, D.D.. One of the greatest means of 
Catholic charity, it says, is almsgiving. But 
some have too narrow an idea of an alms. 
“The essence of almsgiving is the care of 
the poor man’s soul.” The more private 
charity is and the more closely connected 
with the Church, the better, because there 
is more advantage for the giver himself, 
and more of the blessing of God obtained 
by it. Yet practically the aid of the State 
is needed for the support of the poor as 
well as especially for the prevention of pov- 
erty, by social legislation. 

Father Otto Zimmermann, S.J., con- 
tributes an article on “ Life.” According 
to Schopenhauer, life is not worth living. 
The wise man will tolerate it; he cannot 
help living. But the happiest hour is 
when he will be freed from a world which 
is ruled exclusively by death and the 
devil, Von Hartmann advocates civili- 
zation because it will the sooner bring 
about a complete denial and destruction 
of life. For Nietzsche the Ubermen- 
schen, i. e., the chosen few who can rise 
above the rest, have the right of exist- 
“Let them ride down mercilessly 


9”? 


ence. 
the sickly crowd of the ‘all-too-many. 
Not all the followers of these apostles of 
unbelief are so brutal. But for nearly 
all, the “ full enjoyment of life” (Sichaus- 
leben) is the ideal, and the worst is the 
application of their theory to unmen- 
tionable crimes against the sixth Com- 
mandment. They forget that man is, 
first of all, a spiritual being, that the 
spirit must rule. Animals may follow 
out their natural impulses, because care 
has been taken that their natural im- 
pulses do not drive them too far. But 
man must look out for himself. He is so 
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made that in many cases mind alone isof so many celebrated authoresses have 


to control his actions. To disregard the 
supreme control of the mind is immo- 
rality. Mind knows that there are cer- 
tain laws founded in man’s own essence, 
in his relations to his Maker and his fel- 
low creatures, which must be observed. 
This is the doctrine taught by the Catho- 
lic Church which has by it tamed the 
Germanic hordes and led them up to civi- 
lization. What successes has the “ full- 
enjoyment” religion to point to? 





The July Fortnightly Review has two 
articles on George Meredith, “some recol- 
lections,” by Edward Clodd and “ Mere- 
dith’s Poetry,” by John C. Bailey. Mr. 





been singularly selfish and trying persons.” 
The victims of parental selfishness are Fanny 
Burney, Maria Edgeworth, Susan Ferrier, 
Mary Russell Mitford and the Bronté 
sisters. 

“ The Censorship of Public Opinion” is a 
paper read before the Playgoers’ Club by 
Edward Garnett, who bitterly resents the 
suppression by the official censor of his 
own and only play, “ The Breaking Point.” 
He makes out a pretty good case as against 
the wisdom of the suppressions promul- 
gated by Mr. George Alexander Redford, 
Examiner of Plays, for he shows how a 
large number of tolerated plays are worse 
than those which have been banned. He 


Clodd, whose long talks with the novelist explains Mr. George Bernard Shaw’s im- 
and poet extended over many years, gives | munity from official censure by the remark 
Meredith's views about the novelists of his | that, “ since Mr. Shaw has the luck to be a 
time. They are amusingly epigrammatic | witty Irishman, neither the British censor 


and occasionally just. He ridiculed the 
only travesty of Christianity he was ac- 





nor the British audience ever quite know 
whether he is in jest or earnest.” But Mr. 


quainted with and proclaimed his disbelief | Garnett fails in his attempt to set up any 
in a personal God, while professing that | substitute for official censorship, which the 
easiest and most irrational of all delusions | recent experience of New York proves to 


—pantheism. 
of constructing or even appreciating any 
logical and consistent 


The man was quite incapable | be necessary. 


An excellent and thoroughly practical 


system of belief.| article is Geoffrey Drage’s “ Back to the 
His was the most exaggerated form of| Sea.” 


Though comparatively young still— 


“modern thought,” a purposeless explosion | Mr. Drage is only forty-nine—he has had 
to all points of the compass at once. Hardly |a really unique experience in that in his 


more satisfactory is Mr. Bailey’s defence 
of Meredith’s poetry, for he is really on 
the defensive all the time. 


youth he attended the Iectures of many 
German, Russian and other foreign uni- 


He begins by | versities after graduating at Oxford, trav- 


a terrible avowal: “No honest reader canjelled all over the world, especially the 
deny that the large majority of Meredith's | British colonies, studying educational and 
poems are, to a greater or less degree,| labor questions everywhere, and has had 


harsh, difficult and obscure.” 


Then he| eighteen years of public service in im- 


does his best to pick out verses that may | portant labor, charity and Poor Law com- 


convey a definite message, but his failure 
is lamentable. 

“The Franco-German Rapprochement,” 
a prerequisite of the peace of the world, 
is a speech made before the Prussian House 
of Lords, Berlin, April 28, 1909, by Mon- 
sieur le Baron d’Estournelles de Constans, 
who is probably Paul Henri Benjamin 
d’Estournelles de Constans Senateur de 
la Sarthe, and who signs his family name to 
the article without any Christian name, ac- 
cording to the custom of noblemen. His plea 
for a cordial understanding between France 
and Germany is eloquent, but it would have 
been more convincing had. it revealed a 
slight trace, as it unfortunately does not, 
of those Catholic principles which make 
for the sanity and balance so dear to the 
German mind. The Baron d’Estournelles 
de Constans rather spoils his argument by 
his fondness for revolutionary principles. 
He minimizes the appalling fact of his 
country’s numerical stagnation by the re- 
mark that “Germany is increasing her popu- 
lation and France her vitality,” although 
he does not say how she is doing the latter. 

“Heavy Fathers,” by Rowland Grey, is 
a chatty article showing how “the fathers 





missions and conferences, and as Conserva- 
tive member for Derby from 1895 to 1900. 
He thus brings to bear on the question of 
naval efficiency all the garnered wisdom 
of world-wide efforts, while maintaining 
that fervid patriotism which, at the age 
of twenty-nine, he embodied in his famous 
novel, “ Cyril.” From his long connection 


with the training ship Exmouth he draws | 


practical conclusions as to the best way of 
recruiting well trained seamen for the navy. 
His description of daily life on board the 
Exmouth, of the mental development of 
the boys trained there, and of the esprit 
de corps built up among these boys by the 
officers, proves that he has strong reason 
to advocate the extension of the training 
ship system, “so that an opportunity may 
be given to al] the boys in the Poor Law 
schools who are fitted for it to take to 
the sea.” This would go far toward solv- 
ing the problem of making the supply of 
British, not Lascar, seamen equal to the 
demand.—L. D. 





A London collection of folk-songs and 
airs by Herbert Hughes includes a number 
of Irish ballads. The author shows that 





idiomatic folk music as well as a cultured 
form dates back to Ireland’s early civiliza- 
tion, and that the “quarter tones,” which are 
of late cultivation in England and the con- 
tinent, were known in Ireland a thousand 
years ago. 


Literary Notes 


Charles F. Lummis, Librarian of the 
Public Library of Los Angeles, Cal., who 
is not a Catholic, has been writing to some 
of the leading librarians of the country as 
to the advisability of adopting a uniform 
plan as to the valuation of books, so as to 
indicate to patrons of public libraries the 
value of each work. In his letter, Mr. 
Lummis well says: 

“Every drug store has to keep poisons, 
but is obliged by law to safeguard their 
going out. It is a general law that a death- 
head and cross-bones must adorn the label 
of violent drugs. Every large library is 
obliged to possess thousands of books which 
should be under similar restrictions. Many 
of these are active poisons as every critic 
knows. They must be kept on tap; but 
they should not go out to minors without 
the poison label.” 





Gill & Son, Dublin, have just published 
a bi-lingual Life of St. Brigid, the “ Mary 
of the Gael,” by a Redemptorist of Limer- 
ick, with a preface by the Very Rev. Patrick 
Murray, Superior-General of the Redemp- 
torist Congregation; also, “The Mass in 
the Infant Church,” the volume which Rev. 
Garrett Pierse recently presented to the 
Theological Faculty of Maynooth for his 
degree of Doctor of Divinity. 

It is reported that Mr. Birrell, Chief 
Secretary for Ireland, is to write the life 
of the late Marquis of Ripon. As they 
were close personal friends and shared one 
another’s political views, Mr. Birrell’s bio- 
graphy of his colleague should be adequate 
and interesting. 


ART 


Considerable interest has been roused in 
Italy and abroad by the recently discovered 
picture which many confidently believe to 
be a genuine Leonardo. The canvases by 
that famous brush are so few that the dis- 
covery is an immensely important one, and 
certain fairly probable historic conjectures 
voiced around it add interest to the sub- 
ject. The panel appeared first in the shop 
of a bric-a-brac dealer in Milan, who had 
it from another bric-a-brac dealer in Va- 
rese. A connoisseur purchased it for a 
trifle and whether he suspected its origin or 
not, it was seen at his house by Diego Sant’ 
Ambrogio, a student of Da Vinci, and au- 
thority on the subject. Sant’ Ambrogio un- 
hesitatingly declared it a Leonardo, and 
whether we may or may not trust to his 
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opinion, he certainly deserves a respectful 
hearing; furthermore historic evidence has 
several things to say regarding this picture. 
It is a panel two feet seven and one quar- 
ter inches in height and two feet in width. 
The subject, a half-length of a woman 
seated, with folded hands, flowers in her 
hair and a drapery athwart the figure. The 
internal evidences of Leonardesque type, 
long half-closed eyes, and enigmatical smile 
are there. On the back of the picture, 
clear-cut in wax, are the arms of Settala 
and Cervenna in a seal. Now this is regard- 
ed as strong proof in favor of the authen- 
ticity of the painting; for a Ludovico Set- 
tala, not long after the death of Leonardo, 
collected several of the master’s works. His 
heir, Canon Manfredo Settala, dying in 
1680, bequeathed the collection of art works 
and natural curiosities to the Ambrosian 
Library of Milan. One of his nieces, Maria 
Settala, married to a Crevenna, contested 
the will and succeeded in removing several 
pictures. In 1751 the senate decided the 
suit in favor of the Ambrosian Library but 
it is possible that Maria Settala retained 
some of the paintings. This would explain 
the arms of Settala and Crevenna on the 
panel. An exact catalogue of the early 
Settala collection is in existence and men- 
tions more than one work by Leonardo. 
No. 33, stated as “ Mulier, creditur mere- 
trix,” is certainly not in the Ambrosian 
now, and may be this very panel. Two por- 
traits painted by Leonardo have completely 
disappeared from ken. One of them is the 
likeness of the woman who for a time en- 
gaged the attention of Ludovico il Moro, 
costing his young wife so many tears, and 
whom, after Beatrice d’Este’s premature 
death, Ludovico, in his own tears and peni- 
tence, refused ever again to see. Italian 
critics have thought that we may have here 
both the portrait of La Gallerina and the 
picture mentioned in the Settala catalogue. 


EDUCATION. 


Duelling is so common among the stu- 
dents of the University of Lemberg, 
Austria, that there is a duel almost every 
day, and for the most trivial reasons. 
Some make it their business to fight or 
assist in duels. Steps have now been 
taken by influential persons to found an 
academic anti-duelling league, as there 
are good students enough to guarantee 
the success of the movement.—Intemper- 
ance in drink has always, worked havoc 
among the students of German-speaking 
universities. In their societies drinking 
is surrounded with a halo of official regu- 
lations. Even at the “ gymnasia” where 
there is much greater restriction the evil 
is often deplorable, though the students 
are commonly forbidden to enter any- 
thing like a saloon. However for some 
years various successful attempts have 








been made to counteract the vice by es- 
tablishing temperance societies. The 
movement received a new impetus at the 
Catholic Congress of 1907. It is especi- 
ally strong in Switzerland, 





There is a decidedly praiseworthy tone 
to the article: “Catholic Literature in 
Public Libraries,” by William Seaton 
Merrill, which appears in the July Catho- 
lic World. A complaint common enough 
is one which concerns itself with the fact 
that the number of books written by 
Catholic authors to be found on the 
shelves of most public libraries is small, 
in proportion to the funds contributed by 
Catholics to the support of the public 
library and in view of the standing of 
Catholic authors in the world of letters. 

Yet may it not be that the complaint 
is but an expression of the vicious readi- 
ness of human nature to pick flaws while 
overlooking the good that is ready at 
hand. As the writer in the Catholic 
World declares, it would be unfair to lay 
the responsibility of the lack of Catholic 
books in public libraries entirely to non- 
Catholic prejudice or to any unwilling- 
ness on the part of officials to yield to 
Catholics the full mensure of their rights. 
Catholics do not generally interest them- 
selves as they might in the affairs of the 
public library. Warned as they are by 
vigilant guides of the danger lurking 
in indiscriminate reading, and knowing 
that there are books in any public li- 
brary administered by non-Catholics of 
which they may not approve, Catholics 
do not feel much inclined to make use 
of such libraries or to permit their chil- 
dren to use them. 

And the serious concern that Catho- 
lics feel for preserving their faith and 
that of their children is reason ordinarily 
sufficient to explain this disinclination. 
Still Catholics may, without either com- 
promising their principles or burdening 
themselves with the expense, secure all 
the benefits of a free public library, as 
far, at least, as the presence of a proper 
literature for Catholic readers is con- 
cerned. The directors of a public library, 
knowing that it is supported by the 
money contributed by all classes and sec- 
tions of the community cannot, if they 
would, rule out non-Catholic books,—but 
with equal certainty they will not, if 
they be true to their trust, rule out Cath- 
olic books. A simple means, therefore, 
to secure the presence of Catholic works 
on their shelves, is: (1) to prepare, pri- 
vately or by cooperation, lists of the 
Catholic books in each local library; (2) 
to draw these books for home reading; 
and (3) to recommend the purchase of 
others by the library. 

The objection that the use of the libra- 
ry may lead to indiscriminate and danger- 





ous reading does not touch this phase 
of the question at all. Eternal vigilance 
is the only safeguard to meet this diffi- 
culty and it is a remedy to be applied 
through the wise guidance and direction 
of those who have to deal with the teach- 
ing and training of Catholics, young and 
old. The Catholic World article offers 
many practical suggestions regarding the 
building up of this Catholic demand for 
Catholic books in our public libraries, 
and it merits studious perusal. 





The commissioners of the new National 
University of Ireland have announced that 
thirty-five professorships and sixteen lec- 
tureships are to be filled in Dublin; eleven 
in Cork and three in Galway. Among the 
best paid are the Dublin professorships in 
Celtic Archaeology and Ancient Irish His- 
tory, in Early Irish, Modern Irish, and 
Literature and National Economies of Ire- 
land, and the lectureships in the Irish 
Language and Modern Irish History. Gal- 
way provides chairs of Celtic Philology and 
Irish Language and Literature, and Cork 
one Irish professorship. Ail the professor- 
ships and lectureships are tenable for seven 
years. Written applications are to be made 
through the secretary, all communications 
with individual commissioners being for- 
bidden. 





The English Academy of the Incar- 
nate Word in the City of Mexico, held 
its first graduation exercises July 25, at 
which four young ladies received di- 
plomas. His Excellency, the Apostolic 
Delegate and Mgr. Mora, Archbishop of 
Mexico, graced the occasion with their 
presence. A three-days’ exhibit of art 
and class work in the academy studio 
was attended by the principal citizens. 
The Mexico institution is a branch of the 
mother house of the Incarnate Word, 
San Antonio, Texas. 


OBITUARY. 


Count Victor Matuschka, born in 1824, 
died suddenly, July 7, in Breslau. For 
twenty years, from 1873 to 1893, he was a 
member of the Prussian house of Repre- 
sentatives and of the Centre party, al- 
ways elected from the same district. He 
belonged to the Silesian Society of Mal- 
tese Knights, of which he was treasurer 
for many years, and when unable to 
fulfil the duties of this post, was made 
honorary president. The Holy Father 


made him a Knight of the Order of Pius 
IX. As far as his health permitted he al- 
ways took active interest in the progress 
of the party to which he had devoted 
himself and up to his death was seldom 
absent from the meetings of his political 
friends in Breslau. 
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ECCLESIASTICAL NEWS 


—The first number of the Acta Pontificit 
Instituti Biblici, the official publication of 
the new Biblical Institute, is now ready 
and gives special information on the scope 
and character of the Institute. The In- 
stitute is located temporarily in the Pon- 
tifical Leonine College, 21 via Pompeo 
Magno, where the lectures will begin on 
November 5. The address of the Presi- 
dent, Very Rev. Leopold Fonck, S.J., is, 
Via del Seminario, 120, Rome. Those who 
wish to attend the exercises must send 
him with their names the following infor- 
mation : 

(1) The diocese or religious order or 
congregation to which they belong; (2) 
Place of birth and present domicile; (3) 
The orders they have received, with date 
and place; (4) Their academical degrees, 
with date and place. There well be no 
-fees or charges for the lectures, and the 
attendants will be divided into three 
classes : Alumni, Auditores, and Hospites. 
The first must be doctors in sacred the- 
and have finished the full course 
of philosophy and theology; the latter con- 
dition is also required from the “auditores,” 
but no conditions are prescribed for the 
who are to have free access 
During the year there will 


ology 


“hospites,” 
to the lectures. 
be two examinations 
degree, the first on November 15, 16 and 18, 
and the second during the closing week of 


June. 





for the Licentiate | 


Societies, publishers of periodicals are re- 
quested to send their publications in ex- 
change for those of the Biblical Institute 
so that they may receive the widest dis- 
tribution. 

There will be a_ scientifico-theoretical 
series devoted to advanced studies on the 
Bible; a scientifico-practical series intended 
to expound and defend Catholic truth re- 
garding the Sacred Books, and a scientifico- 
popular series for the purpose of spreading 
sound Biblical teaching among the general 
public. 


—Cardinal Merry del Val, Secretary of 
State, has sent a letter to Professor Tonioli, 
President of the “Unione Populare” of 
Italy, in which he expresses the Holy 
Father’s satisfaction with the project of 
giving a vigorous impulse to this organi- 
zation of Italian Catholics, and declares 
that His Holiness earnestly recommends 
the movement to bishops, priests and laity. 


—Bishop Gabriels, of Ogdensburg, at 
the American College at Louvain, on 
Sunday, July 11, ordained four to the 
priesthood, two to the diaconate, and 
twelve to the sub-diaconate. The new 
priests are Fathers Guildea, of the Phil- 
adelphia archdiocese; Monnot, of Okla- 
homa City diocese;Koeferl, of Green Bay 
diocese, and O’Brien, of Oregon. 


—There has been a reorganization of 
the Royal Library of Belgium. In the 


{new arrangement of places, Father Van 


In addition to the lectures and practical | 


exercises the Biblical Institute will inaug- 
urate a series of public conferences on 
Biblical subjects, for the information and 
instruction of the general public. The pub- 
lications of the Institute will be of three 
kinds : (1) the official organ, Acta Pon- 
tifcti Instituti Biblici, in which all infor- 
mation concerning the affairs of the Insti- 
terly Commentationes Pontificii 
Biblict, projected 
worthy of note concerning Biblical studies, 
and to promote by learned studies a knowl- 
edge of Biblical matters and of the branches 


of learning connected with them; (3) 
works and pamphlets under the title 
“Scripta Pontificii Instituti Biblici.’” The 


official utterances of the Institute will be 
contained only in the Acta. In the Com- 
mentationes and the Scripta will be in- 
cluded contributions from those qualified 
to write and those interested in the true 
progress of Biblical study. They can be 
in either Latin, English, French, German 
or Spanish. Authors and publishers of 
books and writings relating to Biblical 
studies are invited to send them to the 
Institute for review in the Commentationes, 
and use in the reference library for the 
str'dents. Academies, Libraries, Institutes, 


| the 


den Gheyn, S.J., former Bollandist ,and 
curator of MSS., becomes curator-in-chief. 


—-The Catholic Missions in the Congo 
will be represented in the coming Brus- 
sels Exposition by a special department 
attached to the Colonial section. This 
will be the first time in the history of 
missions that they have given a 
general view of their works and of their 
methods of evangelization and civiliza- 


iute will be printed; (2) a Biblical quar- | “°"- 


Institut; | 
to contain everything | 


—Rev. Dr. Pace, of the Catholic Uni- 
versity, Washington, celebrated a solemn 


'Requiem Mass in the chapel of the Amer- 





ican College, Rome, on July 3, for the 
repose of the soul of the late Rev. Dr. 
William Maher, of South Norwalk, Conn., 
who died during the recent jubilee cele- 
brations of the American College, in ar- 
ranging the program of which he was 
actively concerned. 


—At the first chapter of the Fathers of 
the Servite Order in America, held in 
Chicago, on July 21, the Rev. Benitius Heil, 
who has been Master of the professed 
members of the order at the West Side 
Monastery, Chicago, for some years, was 
elected Provincial of America, and the 
Very Rev. F. S. Angelucci, vice-Provincial. 


—A press despatch from Berlin states 
that the Rev. Dean Machorski, who is be- 











lieved to be the oldest priest in the world, 
died on July 22 at Thorn, a town of West 
Prussia. He was 102 years old. 


—A decree has been issued by the Con- 
gregation of Regulars concerning regular 
priests who have been dispensed from their 
religious vows and allowed to pass into the 
ranks of secular clergy. Its tendency is 
to diminish the number of such cases by 
rendering ex-regulars incapable of holding 
various benefices and offices. 


—The Congregation of Rites discussed, 
on July 6, at a preparatory session, the 
heroicity of the virtues of the Venerable 
Francis Maria Paul Liebermann, founder 
of the Congregation of the Sacred Heart 
of Mary. 


—Excavations have been resumed at the 
celebrated sanctuary of the Martyrs John 
and Paul, at Rome, by the Passionist 
Fathers, under the direction of the learned 
Father Germano, of that congregation. In 
1887-88 he found on this site an ancient 
Roman house, and located the place of the 
death and burial of the two martyrs in- 
dicated by contemporary pictures. He has 
now discovered there in the recent exca- 
vations a spacious chamber decorated with 
mosaics and pictures of the third century 
and of the school of classic art. A mytho- 
logical scene is very well preserved. This 
new discovery in the Celimontane house 
of the martyrs is taken as of great arch- 
aeological value in confirming the rich 
material value of the edifice and its early 
transformation into a Christian abode. 

The Martyrs John and Paul are men- 
tioned in the Canon of the Mass, a fact 
that proves their antiquity and the venera- 
tion in which they were held. They were 
officials of the court of the Emperor Con- 
stance and were secretly put to death by 
his successor, the apostate Julian, in their 
house on the Ceelian Hill, and buried in one 
of the underground rooms. After the 
Julian persecutions their bodies were dis- 
covered and the house was turned into a 
church by Byzantes, father of Pammachius, 
the friend of St. Jerome. The church 
being the only one within the city limits 
containing relics of martyrs—all others 
being in extramural cemeteries—was held 
in great veneration. In the changes of the 
Middle Ages the ancient house disappeared. 


—Very satisfactory progress has been 
made at Rome in the promotion of the 
cause of the Irish Martyrs in general, and 
that of the martyred Archbishop of Ar- 
magh in particular, during the past few 
months. The cause of Oliver Plunkett, 
which was begun several years before the 
causes of the body of Irish martyrs, is the 
more advanced. Already the summary of 
the Apostolic Process is on the point of 
completion. The arguments of the advo- 
cate (technically called “informationes”), 
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which are based on the summary of the 
Diocesan Processes, are finished and will 
be immediately submitted to the Promoter 
of the Faith, or, as he is popularly called, 
“the Devil’s Advocate.” The progress at- 
tained is the result of long and tedious 
labor. 


—The Right Rev. Joseph C. Anderson, 
V.G., was consecrated Auxiliary Bishop 
of Boston last Sunday, July 25, by Arch- 
bishop O’Connell. The ceremony took place 
at a low Mass in the Cathedral and there 
was no sermon. With the exception of 
a small section reserved for the clergy of 
the diocese all the seats were open to the 
public. 


—Rev. Edward Fitzgerald, chaplain of the 
Twenty-second United States regiment of 
Infantry, has retired from the service on 
account of ill-health, He received his 
commission in 1898. 


—August is to be a busy month for Cath- 
olic conventions. This is the list so far: 

Chicago—The national convention of the 
Total Abstinence Union of America on 
August 4th, 5th and 6th. 

.Pittsburg—The American Federation of 
Catholic Societies, August 8th, 9th, 10th 
and 11th. 

Mobile, Ala—Knights of Columbus con- 
vention, August 3-6. 

Montreal, Can.—The international con- 
vention of the Catholic Order of Foresters, 
August 3-6, 


—The annual pilgrimage to Croagh Pat- 
rick, Ireland, on July 31, is one of the oldest 
in Christian history. It had been an es- 
tablished custom in 824, when the Arch- 
bishop of Armagh demanded tribute tor 
St. Patrick’s chapel on the mountain from 
the Archbishop of Tuam. Pope Honorius 
III, in 1216, decided that the chapel 
belonged to Tuam, and in 1432, Pope Eu- 
gene granted an indulgence to the pilgrims 
who would ascend the mountain on the 
last Sunday in July and give alms for the 
repair of the chapel. During penal times 
the ruined chapel was still there and the 
Connaught peasants never ceased to fre- 
quent the hallowed spot. The present 
chapel recently consecrated is the heir of 
fifteen centuries. 


Rt. Rev. John Vaughan, brother of the 
late Cardinal, has been appointed titular 
Bishop of Sebastopol and auxiliary Bishop 
of Salford, the see occupied by the Cardinal 
before his transference to Westminster. 


—Bishop Walsh recently established a 
new home for working girls in Portland, 
Maine, adjoining his cathedral. It is to 
be in charge of the Sisters of Mercy. Since 
his consecration, three years ago, Bishop 
Walsh has also founded a Home for the 
Holy Innocents, built a new convent and 
established a school for the higher educa- 
tion of young men, 
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ECONOMICS 


The Registrar-General for Ireland re- 
ports an increase of population for 1908. 
This indicates a turning of the tide, as 
there has been a steady annual decrease 
since 1847. The loss by emigration, 23,295, 
is the lowest on record. There was also 
an increase in the birth and marriage rates 
and a decrease in the death rate, particu- 
larly in cases of scarlet, typhoid and typhus 
fever and tuberculosis. The number of 
pulmonary cases has declined from 8,828 
in 1907 to 8,511 in 1908. The population 
of Ireland in 1908 is estimated at 4,371,455. 





According to the official returns of the 
Inspectors of Lunacy there is an_ in- 
crease in the statistics of lunacy in Ire- 
land during 1908. The report states that 
there were in the district, criminal, and 
private asylums of Ireland, 23,931 insane 
inmates. On January 1, 1909, as com- 
pared with 23,718 on January 1, 1908. The 
corresponding increase for 1907 was 164. 
The increase during 1908 was greater 
than that which took place in either 1906 
or 1907. It was, however, 200 less than 
the average increase for the preceding 
ten years, which was 413. The report fur- 
ther states that the number of insane 
under care has increased from 250 per 
100,000 of the population in 1889 to 547 
per 100,000 in 1908. The rate of increase 
for the past three years has been 5 per 
annum, whereas the average rate during 
the entire period was over 10 per annum. 





The size of the outgoing merchant 
fleet leaving the port of New York has 
come to be regarded as an index of the 
state of trade. And in this connection 
the large outgoing sailing of Saturday 
last is hailed as an assurance of a vigor- 
ous revival of trade activity. In the fleet, 
not counting the vessels which went 
through Hell Gate, a considerable fleet 
in themselves, there fared forth through 
the Narrows and out by Sandy Hook 
thirty steamers, one bark, seven schooners, 
six tugs and seven barges. These were 
bound for forty foreign and colonial ports 
and twenty domestic ports. 





After negotiations lasting two months, 
the Costa Rica loan of $10,000,000 to $12,- 
000,000 has been arranged by the National 
City Bank of New York through W. R. 
Grace & Co. It is reported that the 
agreement with the New York bank cov- 
ers the funding of all debts of the Central 
American republic. The contract period 
is fifty years and the rate of interest is 
per cent. This is the first time the 
Republic of Costa Rica has come to the 
United States for a loan, all previous bor- 
rowing haying been done in England, 
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SOCIOLOGY 


Speaking before the full convention of the 
National Educational Association in Den- 
ver last week, President Nicholas Murray 
Butler of Columbia scored Socialism as 
the greatest enemy that besets the American 
republic to-day. The address was tem- 
pered by a mildness of phrase that drove 
home with added intensity the arraignment 
of those who clamor for socialistic depar- 
ture from the constituted laws to bring 
about a betterment of humanity. Proclaim- 
ing this class as “anarchists who would 
destroy the tried and vested products of 
time at one blow for the pleasure of return- 
ing to chaos,” President Butler urged that 
at all times there should be kept in the 
mind of the growing American child the 
maxim, “ Liberty under the law,” as the 
most important principle of worthy citizen- 
ship. 





At the opening of the various assizes 
now being held throughout the various 
countries in Ireland, the judges noted 
that there were no_ serious offences 
among the cases to be tried by them. 
There was a marked absence of agrarian 
crime. 





The Socialists have their own kind of 
charity for the poor and helpless. At 
Lichtenberg, a suburb of Berlin, they 
have a majority in the Board of Directors 
of the local sick fund association. A poor 
woman, seventy-two years old, who had 
been a member in good standing for ten 
years, was lately unable to pay her fee 
for two weeks. The friends of the peo- 
ple “lapsed” her. A local paper took 
the matter up and severely criticized the 
Board. A law suit was the consequence. 
The Board offered to admit the woman 
again, but under the insulting condition 
that she bring a health certificate and 
pay three marks. When in the court- 
room to give evidence in the case, she 
nearly fainted and those present having 
more pity than the Socialists at once took 
up a collection for her. 





The twelfth International Anti-Alco- 
holic Congress completed the business of 
an interesting meeting in London, July 
24, and adjourned after having accepted 
the invitation of Queen Wilhelmina to 
hold its next convention at The Hague, 
in 1911. 





Speaking of the decision of the arbi- 
trators of the strike trouble of the Georgia 
Railroad, the Baltimore Sun says: “It is 
sgnificant that the most influential news- 
papers in the South and conservative pub- 
lic opinion in the South, were also out- 
spoken in condemnation of any unjust 
discrimination against the negro, And one 
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of the strongest arguments which they 
presented was that it would be harmful 
for the South to curtail the negro’s oppor- 
tunities for employment along lines of work 
in which he has been employed for many 
years, thus adding to the number of idle 
and shiftless black men and increasing the 
difficulties of a wise and safe solution of 
the race problem in the South. 


PERSONAL 


Mobile, Alabama has just purchased a 
tract of land for recreation purposes, which 
will be named Ryan Park, in honor of the 
poet-priest. A statue of Father Ryan will 
be erected in this park 





At one of the sessions of the recent con- 
vention of the Catholic Education 
ciation, in Boston, a paper was read in the 
deaf-mute section by Sister M. Dosithea 
on “ The Le Couteulx St. Mary’s Institute 
for the Deaf,” of Buffalo. It was Sister 
Dosithea who took Clarence Selby, of Syra- 
cuse, a blind, deaf and dumb boy, and 
superintended his education until he be- 
came a self-supporting man, who is able 
to take care of his father and mother 
through the sale of his books and other 


Asso- 


writings. 

The Rev. F. A. Moeller of Chicago, 
president of the section, said he desired 
every one to know about this instance of 
devotion and untiring patience, and he ex- 
pressed the conviction that had this boy 
been given the financial encouragement 
which his bright mind deserved he might 
have exceeded in brilliancy and range of 
attainments even Helen Keller. 





Among those whom Pius X recently 
honored by conferring on them the Knight- 
hood of St. Gregory were Dr. Bertrand 
Windle, President of Cork University, 
Ireland, and Judge Frank McGloin and 
Laurence Fabacher of New Orleans, La. 
Dr. Windle and Judge McGloin have ably 
defended the Faith with pen and voice, and 
Mr. Fabacher has been an earnest and 
generous supporter of Catholic interests. 





The Rt. Rev. Dr. O’Dea, when recently in- 
stalled as Bishop of Galway, was presented 
with addresses by all the civic, religious, 
industrial and educational bodies, including 
the students of Galway University. .The 
latter was a new departure, as the Church 
had never approved of the Queen’s Col- 
leges. The Bishop said in reply to the 
students that “the entry of a bishop would 
not be recognized had it still been the 
Queen’s College; they had come to greet 
him because their college was at peace 
with religion.” Dr. O'Dea, besides being 
a distinguished educationalist on other 
lines, is an accomplished Gaelic scholar, and 
replied to the Gaelic League address en- 
tirely in Irish. 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

Professor Eliot’s promulgation of “ Prag- 
matical Pantheism” as the religion of the 
future would not have pleased John Ruskin. 
This great art critic believed in no pro- 
fessed religion except that part of the 
Catholic religion which appealed to his 
imagination. Though he was reared in an 
Evangelical home, the innate force of his 
genius enabled him to catch a glimpse of 
the truth. 

His definition of a Christian civilized 
community's creed demonstrates that the 
sanity of logic still abides through the 
mercy of Divine Providence in some minds 
outside the pale. The following extract 
taken from Ruskin’s “ Praeterita” affords 
a welcome relief after reading the Spin- 
ozan theories of the emeritus President 
of Harvard. 

“A firm word concerning Christianity 
itself. I find numbers, even of the most 
intelligent people, not knowing what the 
word means; because they are always 
asking how much is true, and how much 
they like, and they never ask, first, what 
was the total meaning of it, whether they 
like it or not. The total meaning was and 
is that the God who made the earth and its 
creatures took a certain time upon earth 
the flesh and form of man; in that flesh 
sustained the pain and died the death of 
the creature He made; rose again after 
the dead into glorious human life, and 
when the date of the human race is ended 
will return in visible human form, and 





render to every man according to his 
work. Christianity is the belief in, and the 
love of, God thus manifested. Anything 
less than this, the mere acceptance of the 
sayings of Christ, r assertion of any less 
than Divine Power in His being, may be, 
for aught I know, enough for virtue, peace 
and safety; but they do not make people 
Christians, or enable them to understand 
the heart of the simplest believer in the 
old doctrine.”—Fides. 





Permit me to congratulate you on AMER- 
icA. In matter, form, and general make- 
up, not omitting name, it is indeed the 
realized ideal of a weekly we have long 
been, wanting.—Rev. 1. D, Budds, Charles- 
ton, S. C. 


WHAT IS SAID OF AMERICA 


We have already referred to the new 
weekly America, which has taken the place 
of the well-known American Messenger. 
But with No. 6 before us we are more 
able now to judge of the merit of the 
publication. There is no exaggera- 
tion in declaring it excellent in every re- 
gard. It is a complete, up to date “ Cath- 
olic Review of the week.” There is not 
a single section that is weak. It is far 
from being simply American and meant 
for Americans. There is so very much 
that concerns the whole world that every 
one is bound to find a number of inter- 
esting—more than that—instructive articles. 

There is a bright future for AMER- 
ICA on its present lines—The Catholic 
Herald of India. 





